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editorial. 
WE gladly yield to the request of 
an Eastern friend to announce to those 
interested that Madame Mathilde 
Dide, wife of Rev. Auguste Dide, 
formerly associate pastor with Rev. 
Alhanase Coquerel (Fils), would like 
to receive into her family in Paris, 
two or three young men, at moderate 
terms, giving them instruction in 
French, without extra charge. Ref- 


erence: Mrs. Charles Lowe, Somerville, 
Mass. 


A. G. J., in a late number of the 
Christian Register, in an article on 
‘“Qur Missionary Work,’’ says that 
‘ours, (the Unitarian) is a religious 
movement, as distinct from the pre- 
vailing notions of religion, as Chris- 
tianity was from Judaism. It holds 
somewhat the same relationship to 
the other churches that Christianity 
did to Judaism, that is, it stands for 
the spzvit opposed to the /etter. He 
adds that the only wonder is that we 
have progressed as rapidly as we have. 


HouGuHToNn, MIFFLIN & Co. have 
gathered ‘‘ Representative Men and 
Nature: Addresses and Lgecturers,’’ 
into one volume, making the second in 
what they call the ‘‘ Author’s Edition 
of Emerson’s work.’’ All this for $1, a 
Winter’s comfort to the shut-in, an in- 
Spiration life-long to the student, 
though people still complain, perhaps 
With reason, that the times are hard, 
but they certainly are not so hard as 
they once were. ‘The same firm have 
published in new form ‘‘ Rab and His 
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This too is fora dollar. It includes 
not only perhaps the best short story 
in the English language, but a sketch 
of the good Doctor of Edinburgh, the 
story of Marjorie Flemming, that gos- 
pel fragment, ‘‘ Her Last Half Crown,’’ 
and some more matter of the same kind. 


Botrom the Weaver, the famous 
artist in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ who could ‘roar 
like a sucking dove,’’ possessed an ac- 
complishment still much in demand. 
Those who can stand in the thickest 
of the fight but who will make no 


es 
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noise, neither frighten nor hurt any 
one are always popular. The man 
who can serve an unpopular cause yet 
avoid all the causes of unpopularity 
is much in demand. 


IN the elementary public schools of 
Germany — covering the period of 
eight years—we except the first two, 
more time is given to instruction in 
the Bible, in the Catechism, and in 
Ecclesiastical History, than to any 
other study whatever. The number 
of weekly recitations in arithmetic 
and reading come next, but the num- 
ber of hours isless. Will this account 
for the fact that so few Germans, 
whether at home or here, have any in- 
terest in the churches ? 


THE New Church Messenger com- 
mends a recent article by A. P. P., 
Professor Peabody, on Swedenborg in 
the Christian Register for its fair and 


the usual ingenuity of the liberal- 
minded critic on this subject, that his 
conclusions are what might be ex- 
pected from a ‘‘confirmed Unitarian ’”’ 
who reads as much of his own belief 
into the object of his admiration as 
possible. Naturally the .jmmediate 
followers of Swedenborg are dissatis- 
fied with the modified admiration ex- 
tended to him by the rest of the 
world. He is to them the divinely- 
appointed teacher and prophet, second 
in rank and the greatness of his mis- 
sion only to Jesus of Nazareth ; yet 
the fact remains that the greatness of 
Swedenborg lies not at all in his rela- 
tion to the creed of the new church, 
but in the general principles which he 
taught, and which, if they can not be 
accepted in their entirety, as a com- 
plete system, yet are counted among 
the highest products of the human 
mind, whose inspirational quality and 
deeply suggestive character will re- 
main through alltime. The Sweden- 
borgians but belittle their leader to 
make him the mouthpiece of a sect. 


THERE are some people who are 
always distinguished by being on the 
opposite side of a prevailing sentiment 
or opinion. Bishop Coxe has thus 
distinguished himself with regard to 
the late Cardinal Newman, on whom 
he recently preached a discourse of a 
severely condemnatory character. The 
bishop takes the curious position that 
Newman’s reversion to the Roman 
church was a betrayal of trust,through 
which he became a misleader of youth 
and a dangerous character all round, 
who ‘‘ broke the hearts of confiding 
friends.’’ The Sunday J/nter Ocean, 


commenting on this, thinks, accusa- 
tions of such a*nature come with poor 
grace from one who himself broke 
away from the Calvinistic faith in 
which he was bred, in which his 
father, Samuel H. Coxe,D.D., LL.D., 


Friend and Other Dogs and Men.”’ 


friendly spirit, but.thinks..he shows.the common greeting and shaking of 


church. It tells the story of how the 
latter in his mingled anger and shame 
over his son’s defection, prayed God 
to forgive him for begetting a fool; 
and yet the Presbyterian divine had 
himself seceded from the Quaker sect 
in which he was born. Truly it is 
hard for even the wisest and most 
favored to be entirely consistent. 


RELIGIOUS interpretation differs 
from a purely intellectual one by go- 
ing into the region of motives, incen- 
tives, desires. It calls for the summit 
outlook where parts co-ordinate to the 
thoughtful beholder. Interpretation 
is the highest function of man. This 
is the message of the Spirit to the 
churches. Theindividual must think, 
think nobly, think earnestly, think 
correctly. And by these three aids 
of forgetting and reaching forward, 
of rightly dividing, of grandly inter- 
preting, he will be able to make the 
most and the best of his faculties. It 
will all redound to the good of man. 
This is the Christ way, it is the way 
of the Spirit.—Rev. £. A. Horton. 


THE germs of true church life are 
present in all loving and faithful peo- 
ple of every grade of culture. There 
is something of a heavenly quality in 
any union of minds and hearts and 
hands for any good object. A group 
of honest friends is to some degree a 
church of the living God. The gath- 
ering of a household around the break- 
fast table with sincere good mornings; 


hands or exchange of kindly eye sig- 
nals on the street; the shouts of 
happy children at innocent play ; the 
quiet hour of friendly and sensible 
talk ; the meeting of a committee to 
plan ways and raeans of service—all 
these are meetings of real importance, 
though no reporter be present to make 
a note of the proceedings. And I 
have a great respect for all the public 
assemblies of the people where honor- 
able business is honorably transacted; 
where citizens take counsel concern- 
ing the public welfare ; where litera- 
ture, science and art bring teacher and 
pupil together. I recognize the work- 
ing and fruitage of the spirit in this 
marvelous modern activity which ap- 
pears in the multiplication of social 
centers, clubs, lodges, societies and 
other promoters of comradeship and 
public feeling.—Aev. Chas. G. Ames. 


NOTHING is more tiresome or un- 
profitable in these modern days than 
the old-time sermon which aims only 
to expound a particular passage 
of scripture and is pervaded witha 
pietistic spirit that dares not look out- 
side the lids of the Old or New Testa- 
ment for a ray of light or inspiration. 
The Bible is a book of growing worth 
and helpfulness to man. Never was 
its true value better understood than 
to-day when much of the superstitious 
reverence with which it was once re- 
garded has disappeared ; but it is still 
treated in many liberal pulpits too 
much like a superior kind of fetich. 
Add to this the dry, perfunctory man- 
ner in. which the selected lesson of the 
day is generally read, without life or 
feeling, and its misuse becomes more 
apparent. The Bible belongs pecu- 
liarly to the pulpit, but until the 
preacher has learned to put as much 
meaning and inspiration into its read- 
ing as into the stirring lines from the 
poets or other secular writers with 


was so eminent, to join the Episcopal 


Aurelius, 


mission is sadly unfulfilled. This 
can be done only by one who reads 
from the Bible by individual wish and 
preference, because he has found there 
something vitally important and help- 
ful to the elucidation of the morning’s 
thought, and not from a timorous def- 
erence to custom. We believe the 
words of Holy Writ fall most grate- 
fully and understandingly on the ears 
of that congregation which occasion- 
ally misses the hearing of the same, 
whose minister dares, once in a while, 
toreplace the regular scriptural reading 
with a selection from Emerson, Marcus 
or even Herbert Spencer. 


Humors of McKinley. 


Sober business they have had over 
it down there at Washington— 
this tariff question—and we fear the 
sober business is not at an end, al- 
though the President’s signature is 
attached. Meanwhile we would sug- 
gest that the nation may find some 
slight reaction from the strain in the 
study of the quiet humor which Mr. 
McKinley has introduced into his 
law. We suspect there must have 
been some fun in the committee room. 
For instance, cabbages must be pro- 


| tected—two cents a head; but—happy 


Teuton ! sauerkraut is free. The no- 
ble trees in the forest are protected, 
and there is ten per cent embargo on 
rivals ; but the poor stunted ones in 
our forests, like the poor men in so- 
ciety, have to face the severest com- 
petition, and firewood is admitted 
free; indeed, there is a way of get- 
ting around the big trees. If they 
are burned first; the ashes can come 
in free. According to this law, hen’s 
eggs are under ban, but the list says 
that ‘‘ eggs of birds, fish and insects’’ 
may come free. Who would not 
like to have had a certain number of 
the latter class of eggs severely taxed? 
—but then the custom house officers 
have bother enough now in examin- 
ing the effects and personal baggage 
of incomers. There is a tax on tal- 
low, even on grease, but the list says 
that catgut, or even wormgut, may 
come in for nothing. Books that are 
printed ina language that you can not 
read you can have cheap, but if they 
are to be of a kind that you like, you 
must pay twenty-five per cent tax on 
them. In this case the state docu- 
ments published in the original Russ 
are welcome free; but the latest ut- 
terances of Gladstone, of Herbert 
Spencer, or even the gospel notes of 
Spurgeon, must be taxed; but inas- 
much as the poor people must have 
these things, the government says 
they may steal them and make them 
as cheap as they have a mind to. 
It is true that there is thirty-five per 
cent tax on neckties; but then civet 
comes cheap. You can have perfume 
to make fragrant the imported silk 
for nothing. The government en- 
courages the use of Bologna sausages, 
and of ‘‘blood,”’ if it is dried. Mux 
vomica and guinine are on the free 
list; we should not complain then, if 
onions and revolvers and pins come a 
little high. Glass is expensive, but 
if itis ‘‘dvoken’’ they let it come in for 
nothing. Space forbids our further 
study of the humors of this law. But 
there is a sadness behind the smiles. 
How long will brother be suspicious 
of brother, and nation so jealous of 


which he adorns his sermon, its true 


nation? Was Emerson dreaming of 
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impossible things when he saw “ the 
wide Atlantic roll as a ferry for the 
free’’? Again, it was he who said 
that ‘‘ That can not be good for the 
bee that is not good for the swarm.’’ 
What is the swarm? Not the United 
States, but the good fellowship of the 
civilized world, the brotherhood of 
nations! J/mpractical? ldeal? Very 
likely. But some very “ practical’’ 
things go wide of the mark, and 
strangely baffle the attempts of men 
and women to live a decent, helpful 
life in this work-a-day world. 


A Trip to Sioux City. 


A belated vacation may prove all 
the pleasanter when it opens in such 
an unexpected direction as ours did, 
in the opportunity to take a run, in 
an almost straight line, across two 
states on the Illinois Central, and 
visit the famed city of the Sioux dur- 
ing the Corn Palace exhibition. The 
railroad journey took us across wide 
stretches of lovely, though decaying, 
autumn landscape, covered with dull 
reds and browns, indescribably tender 
grays and purples, and bathed in the 
mellow atmosphere of October. A 
finely cultivated region all through, 
civilized long past the original wild- 
ness of its first discovery, yet wearing 
to our eve a look of unmistakable lone- 
liness, with the great stretches of plain 
and prairie, broken at remote intervals 
by the little settlement of buildings 
denoting the farm. There isa curious 
law of succession in these same farm 
buildings. First the eve catches sight 
of the high windmill, waving its arms 
in regular but grotesque fashion, as 
if in public invocation of that first 
needed gift to man and civilization— 
water, Then on a somewhat lower 
level stands the well-stocked, always 
spacious, and often handsome struc- 
ture of the barn; and in its shadow, 
across the street, or at the side nestles 
the home, modest to spareness gener- 
ally, in size and appearance, a single 
story, or at the most a story and a 
half, many times unpainted and un- 
kempt, wearing a poverty-stricken air 
about the decaying doorsteps and 
broken window-panes that contrasts 
painfully with the well-kept look of 
the place where the cows and horses 
live. It would be easy to let our 
sympathies carry us too far or in the 
wrong direction here; to point out 
the materialistic tendency of country 
life, to talk in melodramatic strain of 
the farmer's superior love for his cows 
and oxen above the feeling for wife 
and children, but since the farmer's 
business 1s farming perhaps it is as 
natural and necessary with him as 
another that all the helps and means 
of carrying on his trade should be 
first assured, before the superior com- 
forts and refinements of the home are 
sought. .The merchant must provide 
an ample and attractive place of resort 
for his customers before he adds a new 
wing to the little frame dwelling 
where he and his bride began house- 
keeping; the lawyer must have his 
law library before he can invest in 
Dickens, Scott and Thackeray for home 
reading. The farmer is not more ma- 
terial or nearsighted in his aims than 
his city neighbor, yet for all that we 
shall be heartily glad when the aver- 
age farm-house has learned to’add a 
few more touches of grace and refine- 
ment, indicating a more abundant in- 
tellectual life within. 

_ But this was to be a letter about 
“the Corn Palace at Sioux City. To 
begin with, this’is the fourth annual 
exhibition of the kind, one which 
every succeeding year grows in inter- 
est and beauty. The Corn Palace, 
as our readers know, is a structure 
built apparently and entirely of the 
particular cereal ‘which gives it its 
name, helped out by all the other 
grains for which the wide region of 
Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana and the 
rest is so highly famed. This year 


the building reaches the dimensions 
of about 160 feet in length and width, 
with a height running up in the dome 
to 200. Its architecture is of the 
ornamental style, covered with towers 
and minarets, jutting balconies and 
pointed gables. The rough, wooden 
frame is covered with the unshelled 
corn, the cobs sawed transversely and 
lengthwise. The decorative effect 
thus secured is quite remarkable, and 
very pleasing. Inside the building is 
supported by square columns covered 
with corn or bamboo, the black, red 
and white ears being mingled together 
in artistic designs. Every part of the 
corn plant is used. The dry husks 
serve to fill in panels, and intersperse 
with the ears in general decoration. 
The ceiling is hung with masses of 
the finer grains, oats, wheat, varied 
with southern moss and the grasses 
of the prairies. Several figure pieces 
adorn the walls, made entirely of the 
Indian maize. There is a floating 
figure representing the star of Empire, 
done in yellow, green husks for drap- 
ery, the corn silk for hair, the kernels 
for girdle, etc. She carries an in- 
verted horn-of-plenty with which she 
is showering the earth with the golden 
fruits of the harvest season. In a 
corner at the head of one of the stair- 
cases 1s a cozy chimney corner done 
in corn,—the mantel-piece, and por- 
trait above, the old-fashioned settees 
and rug being made of the honored 
grain. The exhibition is almost en- 
tirely of an agricultural order. ‘There 
were mammoth pumpkins from Idaho, 
overgrown potatoes from Iowa, rows 
of polished apples of many toothsome 
varieties from Dakota and Illinois, 
but the main part of the exhibit was 
in its cereals. The display of sugar 
beets was something new to us, and 
some ‘‘ banana musk-melons,’’ and a 
‘‘ Japanese pumpkin,’’ counted among 
other horticultural curiosities. Some 
of the southern states have sent con- 
tributions. Mississippi is represented 
by a full-sized alligator and a fine dis- 
play of ornamental woods. Louisiana 
sends specimens of her sugar-cane, 
and salt-beds, irreverently labeling a 
specinen of the latter, ‘‘ Lot’s wife, 
from Louisiana.’’ The railroads are 
also represented, in neat and curiously- 
adorned booths, intended to serve the 
double-purpose of show and advertise- 
ment. The Northwestern bears the 
device of a Doric temple supported by 
columns of popped corn. An outside 
feature of the show is the daily parade, 
in which the various industries, and 
social and business organizations of 
the town and the surrounding section 
are represented. Three times during 
the exhibition of two weeks ‘‘ King 
Korn’’ comes forth in the costume of 
a knight of old, followed by a retinue 
of glittering attendants, innumerable 
floats covered with allegorical and 
pictorial designs, done with the hu- 
man figure, selected from the patriotic 
citizens. The entire city during this 
harvest festival devotes itself thereto 
with the greatest zeal and abandon- 
ment. The public schools are closed, 
because it is impossible to keep the 
pupils at their tasks. The usual so- 
cial and business life of the town is 
postponed or turned into Corn Palace 
uses. As we have said, this is the 
fourth year of this pleasing, instructive 
and altogether unique exhibition. 
Thus far public interest in.it does not 
seem to flag. Long excursion trains 
from far and near airive daily, depos- 
iting their car-loads of eager sight- 
seers at the depot. The most famous 
of these was the Boston excursion, 
which between Monday and Wednes- 
day brought a Pullman train through 
from -the seaboard to the Missouri 
river. The plan of the excursion in- 
cluded a stay of three days at Sioux 
City, the passengers boarding and 
sleeping on the train, and paying for 
this and all traveling expenses only 
$60, a‘rather marvelous feat tn rail- 
road enterprise. 


Sioux City has reason to be proud of 
her Corn Palace, but the city itself is 
even better worth seeing. For busi- 
ness push and daring, unlimited civic 
faith and hopefulness, patriotic pride 
and devotion, sure to win the success it 
covets, it is a young Chicago. The 
high-rolling landscape, necessitating 
much cutting down of hills and filling 
in of deep cuts and gorges, gives it a 
picturesque look a level surface would 
deny. The friendly spirit and hospi- 
tality of the people is like the aspira- 
tion of the town itself— boundless. 
We came here almost a stranger, 
knocking vainly at the doors of over- 
filled hotels and boarding-houses, to 
be made the recipient of the kindest 
and most generous private hospitality, 
which will always make our week’s 
stay in Sioux City a green spot in 
memory. 

It is to be regretted that there is 
no-space left for a word of more spe- 
cial interest to our Unitarian readers. 
Sioux City is the home of that able, 
earnest worker for the liberal faith, 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, and the scene 
of a five years pastorate. The breadth 
and genuineness of Miss Safford’s 
ministry is attested in the numerous 
departments of work and study into 
which the church is divided. Miss 
Safford has a large and attached fol- 
lowing, and though working continu- 
ally at the cost of severe physical 
strain, keeps at her place with undi- 
minished courage and cheer. She is 
the loved leader and friend of her 
people, whose clear mind and conse- 
crated spirit are invaluable aids to the 
work of a free and progressive relig- 
ion. Miss Elinor Gordon is Miss 
Safford’s efficient colleague, whose 
friends will deeply sympathize with 
the loss, recently sustained, of a cher- 
ished, invalid mother. Miss Gordon 
is a young woman of marked powers 
and fitness for the work she has 
chosen, and commands the growing 
hope and regard of all who know her. 

Se ee We 
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Men and Things. 


Mrs. BROWNING was only fourteen years 
of age when she wrote ‘‘ Marathon.’’ She 
studied Greek with her brother Edward un- 
der the instruction of a Scotch tutor. 


It is said a new industry is to be started 
in Florida, the cultivation of the camphor 
tree to meet the demand for the gum in the 
manufacture of smokeless gunpowder, 
which has caused the recent advance in 
prices. 


‘‘I CAN go to no more of them,”’ said a 
young girlto her mother. ‘I will go with 
you to all the funerals you wish! There is 
hope at a funeral, of a joyful resurrection ; 
atan afternoon tea there is no hope! ’’— 
Laxchange. 


WE learn from the Universalist that the 
church in Boston in which Edward Everett 
Hale entered upon his first pastorate, and 
in which Bishop Huntington began his career 
as a preacher in that city, is about to be 
demolished. 


NEW YORK has quite a large and impor- 
tant Japanese colony, with clubs and other 
institutions for mutual benefit. There is 
not asingle Japanese pauper in the city, and 
every Japanese resident possesses at least 
moderate means. 


THE northern boundary of the United 
States is marked by stone cairns, iron pillars, 
earth mounds, and timber posts. There are 
three hundred and eighty-five of these 
marks between the Lake of the Woods and 
the Rocky Mountains. 


THE editorial force of the Boston Cosmson- 
wealth has been reorganized, with Edward 
Everett Hale at the head, and under the 
practical management of Mr. Goodrich, 
leader writer on the. /os/. . The paper is to 
be of a literary and scientific order. 


Mrs. FLORENCE Howk Haut and Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliot are preparing a life of 
Laura Bridgman, which will include a crit- 
ical presentation of the psychological work 
of Dr. Howe in his remarkable education of 
this imprisoned mind. 


A MEDICAL authority writing tothe .dmer- 
ican Magazine says there is no drug that 
will cure insomnia. The sleep produced by 
the various forms of chloral, bromide and 
opium compounded at the drug-stores is 
neither refreshing nor healthful, and is. ob- 
tained in violation of nature’s laws that will 
surely demand a penalty ‘sooner or later. 


There is no cure for sleeplessness except 
more rational habits of work and study dur- 
ing the working hours, which shall not unfit 
the system for natural rest procured by nat- 
ural means. 


REPORT says the Vanderbilts are to erect 
anew mission building in New York, near 
the Grand Central depot, with reading 
rooms, gymnasium, and all the necessary 
factors for the educational work among the 
poorer classes it seeks to benefit. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM has been working to 
secure the cessation of labor among the 
working classes of his realm, and Sunday 
work of an unnecessary kind is now legally 
forbidden. The same law has been enacted 
in Switzerland. France is said to be the 
only country of Western Europe which 
makes no adequate legal provision for the 
protection of the workman’s Sunday. 


THE funeral of Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge 
took place on August 25, at the chapel in 
Mt. Auburn cemetery, Boston. Rev. E. H. 
Hall and Prof. J. H. Allen conducted the 
services. Several contemporary clergymen 
attended the services, besides many eminent 
citizeus and representatives of the A. U. A. 


A scHooL for church musicians is to be 
opened in connection with Hartford, Conn., 
Theological Seminary, October 1. Men and 
women are admitted, and there is to be a 
graded system of teaching in all branches of 
music, with the intent of fitting students for 
places as singers, organists and choirmas 
ters. 


A WRITER in the Boston 7yvanscripi says 
that the demand for novelty in the lecture 
field is increasing. Certain of our own celeb- 
rities have been offered figures that com- 
pare well with Stanley’s — the African ex. 
plorer is no longer counted an American. 
It issaid ex-President Cleveland lately re- 
ceived an offer of a thousand dollars for a 
single lecture from an enterprising lecture 
bureau, which, after consideration, he de- 
clined. 


In the Peninsula of Abeheron, in the 
Province of Schirwan, there is found a per 
petual or, what the natives call, an eternal 
fire, which is known to have been burning 
over 2,000 years. It rises with a constant 
flame, from an irregular orifice of about 12 
feet in depth and 120 feet in width. The 
flame rises to a height of six or eight feet, 
unattended with smoke or disagreeable 
smell, waving back and forth with the wind 
like a field of mation grain. 


THE /ndependent tells this little story of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Walking in 
a friend’s garden one day, she asked the 
gardener: Have you ever read ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’’’ The perplexed fellow slow- 
ly unbent himself. He was unwilling to 
wound the sensibilities of Mrs. Stowe, and 
he wished to say the most for himself. And 
so he felt himself getting very red as he 
stammered: ‘‘ Well, not exactly, ma’am. 
Not as you might say ‘read it’; but I’ve 
tried to, ma’am.”’ 


THE Christian Leader (Universalist) 
speaks of the scarcity of the ministerial sup- 
ply in thé Baptist and Presbyterian denomi- 
nations, of the proposed ‘Short Cut,’ in 
the collegiate preparation for the pulpit, by 
which it is proposed to obviate the difficulty. 
Eminent orthodox divines like Herrick 
Johnson, Joseph T. Smith, Drs. Hume and 
Hiscox and Rev. John A. Roche are said to 
favor the movement, which the Leader 
thinks other denominations will watch with 
lively interest. 


THE Board of Regents of the Maryland 
Law School at Baltimore lately decided, 
after several meetings, to prohibit the at- 
tendance of colored students at that institu- 
tion. This action is said to be in response 
to numerous petitions received from the 
white students of the Law and Medical de- 
partments. The excuse offered was that ‘‘it 
would be unwise to endanger the school or 
jeopardize its interests in any way by longer 
allowing colored students to attend in the 
face of such manifest opposition. This 1s 4 
sad commentary on the management of an 
institution that has within two years grad- 
uated young men of color with distinction. 
a decidedly retrograde step. 


THE Chicago 7ribune tells the following 
story of the late J. Young Scammon, who 
was active in the Underground Railway 
movement. In a certain case, where several 
citizens had been called before the court to 
answer the charge of having helped slaves 
to escape, Mr. Scammon made a speech 11 
which he said: ‘If it please your honor, | 
have always been a law-abiding citizen ; and 
if a law is on the statute books and it 1s un- 
just 1 try to get itrepealed. Now if a United 
States Marshal should tell me to run and 
catch a fugitive slave I should run, because 
the law bade me do so; but I should be care- 
ful to stub my toe and fall, and tell the ne- 
gro to run ahead as fast as he could.” The 
court-room roared with laugliter, and the 
accused citizens were ultimately discharged. 


—— 
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Gontrikuted and Selected. 
Just or To-day. 


Lord, for to-morrow and its needs, 
I do not pray ; 

Keep me from stain of sin, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray ; 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me be slow to do my will— 
Prompt to obey ; 

Help me to sacrifice myself, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say ; 

Set Thou a seal upon my lips, 
Just for to-day. 


So, for to-morrow and its needs, 
' Ido not pray ; 
But keep me, guide me, hold me, Lord, 
Just for to-day. — Selected. 


About Our Norwegian Authors. 


‘Surely if even all their ‘ works’ 
were destroyed and forgotten, their 
work would live,’’ says Miss Bentzen 
in an article about our two great Nor- 
wegian authors in Unity of the 11th 
Sept. The distinction is, especially in 
the case of Bjornson, an important 
one. His literary ‘‘ works,’’ as is 
shown by Miss Bentzen, form but a 
small part of his work in and for the 
world. Were it even possible—as it 
is not—to translate perfectly all of 
them into English, rendering not only 
the simple thought and action, but 
also the music of his Norwegian 
words, the deeper music of the spirit 
of courage and cheerfulness and love 
imbedded in them, even then Ameri- 
can readers would know but slightly 
our poet. If great as singer and 
writer, as man and citizen he is greater 
still, and his newspaper articles and 
lectures contain at least as much of 
his courage and soul as his books. 

It is customary at the present day 
to speak of every maker of verse, 
every writer of prose and every pub- 
lic speaker as a ‘‘prophet.’’ It seems 
a pity thus to cheapen and destroy a 
good and useful word. But to Bjorn- 
son the word may be truly and cor- 
rectly applied as to those Hebrew 
preachers who have given it its mean- 
ing and character. No modern man, 
perhaps, resembles in his character, 
occupation, career Or manners more 
the Isaiahs and Micahs of old, than 
this Norwegian singer, lecturer, writer, 
preacher, politician, whose words often 
are like sword cuts, and who travels 
about exposing and denouncing 
wrongs and lies, while at times laying 
down the sword to grasp again the 
harp and so sing that his bitterest ene- 
mies must praise and applaud, and 
sorrow must give way to gladness, 
baseness and hatred to goodness and 
love. 

‘“To be and to take active part, 
wherever something of importance is 
occurring, is ever more to me than 
anything it may be given me to write,’’ 
he says somewhere. Man of action 
more than literary student he is. 
‘* Any fame, I may ever gain,’’ he has 
further said to a brother poet, ‘‘I shall 
never hesitate to risk and lose for the 
sake of lending a hand to some 
scorned and unpopular thing or cause.’’ 
Such has indeed the man been, and 
such his life. True to these senti- 
ments, we have seen him again and 
again leave his books and his quiet- 
ness to plunge into the political strife 
of the day; to run tothe rescue of 
some cause -on the point of death ; to 
lend his name and soul to that from 
whigh every man anxious for his repu- 
tation and future has carefully with- 
drawn ; to be the first to hail the ap- 
pearance of some newborn truth, 
cradled as yet in hut or stable. And 
lost by it he has—lost in comfort, lost 
the love of half his people, lost at 


spectable ’’ people. Fear he evidently 
knows not; success and the flatteries 
of the great can not blind him to their 
faults or to the righteousness of the 
cause of those whom they oppress. 
No silken or golden threads can bind 
him. No luxurious moment has 
caught him asleep. Free, independ- 
ent, natural, true to his own convic- 
tions and to himself as he was when 
he first entered upon his career, so he 
still is now that the hair is bleaching ; 
unconquered by all temptations, riches 
or flattery, poverty or persecution. 
The demons of coxipromise and world- 
ly policy never for a moment got the 
upper hand with him. True and 
loyal unto death to his convictions, 
perfectly sincere, his bitterest enemy 
will give him credit for that much. 
‘‘ITam the conscience of the peo- 
ple,’’ are words his opponents love to 
put into his mouth. To a degree 
probably unparalleled in any land in 
modern times he is exactly that. When 
Right seems wrong, and Wrong seems 
right, and false peace-makers cry, 
‘* Peace, peace,’’ and prove that both 
sides and all sides are right, that there 
is notruth worth fighting for, that the 
devil is just as worthy of worship as 
God,—then Bjornson’s voice cuts 
through tht unhealthy atmosphere, 
unmasking lie and unrighteousness, 
displaying truth and right in all their 
beauty—writing in the newspapers, 
lecturing, speaking till the whole na- 
tion is awakened, forced to look, con- 
sider, judge and choose. Peace and 


good will he loves, but truth and 
righteousness he loves more. Like 


Mrs. Browning, he 


‘“‘Loves no peace which is not fellowship, 
And which includes not mercy.’’ 


It would be folly to expect that 
Bjornson any more than Isaiah or Jere- 
miah should always be right. He 
has made many mistakes. He has at 
times, to the dismay of his friends and 
the delight of his enemies, thundered 


defender of which he was not long be- 
fore. He does not even shrink from 
the appearance of inconsistency. He 
has courage and faith to doin action 
what Emerson recommended—and in 
his writings did—‘‘ say with all his 
might what to-day he deeply feels ; 


to-morrow he feels as deeply the 


opposite.’’ Hence though like the 
ancient prophets, often mistaken, 
sometimes self-contradictory, he is 


still, like them, a far better and safer 
guide than the law of the Medes 
and Persians which changeth not. 
His spirit never alters. Whatever he 
defends or attacks, teaches or exposes, 
his words come ever throbbing with a 
loyalty to truth, a sympathy for the 
downtrodden, a love for all and all 
things, a manliness and aspiration, 
which never fail to make their impres- 
sion and to remain a working leaven 
in the people when the particular 
cause in which they were spoken is 
long forgotten. Like some of the 
greatest men in history, he is more 
truly noble and a better servant of all 
essential Righteousness when on the 


men lucky enough or wise enough to 
be ever on the right side. 

‘“‘T would rather lose with the strik- 
ing girls in the match-manufactories,’’ 
he has said again, ‘‘than gain with 
those who gain against them.’’ He 


») 


dog,’’ always for the weak and op- 
sympathy of a woman and the force 
and might of a hero. 

In religion he takes a keen interest; 
is the pronounced enemy of an irre- 
ligious and intellectually debasing and 
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against the very position, the chief 


and say the opposite to-morrow, if 


wrong side, fighting with his might 
fora wrong cause, than most other 


is always on the side of the ‘‘ under 


posed, who in him find the tender 


stupefying faith ; has done much to 
introduce rational views amongst his 
countrymen and to spread knowledge of 
modern theological researches and de- 


alist and has one or two real hymns, 
inspiring and tender to the Power ev- 
olution unveils. He is, in fact, with 
Ibsen, our real preacher,with all Scan- 
dinavia for a congregation, Truth 
for his creed, and Righteousness and 
Love for his sole objects, with ‘‘no 
scrap of form’’ or mere tradition sur- 
rounding him, free and fearless to 
speak on any subject in any way he 
in his own conscience deems proper. 
He touches every question, prob- 
lem, cause and interest. His news- 
paper articles deal with all subjects 
from the smallest and most common- 
place to the deepest and mightiest. 
He is a patriot through and through. 
It is said that the poetic inspiration 
leaves him when he no longer is in 
direct contact with the soil of that 
Fatherland to which he has given its 
most popular national song. 

When some ten years ago, he had 
written a certain drama, a theater in 
Vienna (Austria) offered to prodyice 
it, if he would alter certain parts of 
the last act. He refused. He was 
then offered some ten thousand dollars, 
if he would make the alterations and 
add a fifth act. Being a Norwegian 
poet, Bjornson is of necessity a rather 
poor man, and the sum must to him 
have meant many a hope, many a 
plan realized; hindrances to his work 
removed ; comforts and joys, of which 
his lively fancy now can only dream, 
but never in its wildest flights dream 
of realizing. But he refused. He 
does not write for money. 

To one, who for years has drawn 
more inspiration and cheer from 
Ibsen’s works, than from any other 
source whatsoever except the books of 
Scotland’s great prophet, who long — 
by comparison—has_ realized _ that 
Ibsen (by his dramatic joems) ranks 
with the great master-minds of all 
ages ; who has felt that his message is 
for all deeply thinking or deeply feel- 
ing men and women the world over, 
and that-amongst the liberal elements 
of the New World he ought to find a 
specially warm welcome; and who in 
times past has made some then ill- 
succeeding attempts to get Ibsen’s 
voice heard here,—it is a delight be- 
yond expression to find: him of a 
sudden the literary lion of America. 

May there only be genuineness in the 
interest so suddenly awakened; may it 
not be with him as with Tolstoi, a 
year’s perfect craze followed by utter 
forgetfulness or abuse ; may he, if need 
be, rather gain his way more slowly, 
so it be securely, genuinely, thor- 
oughly. Let friends of good litera- 
ture, and above all, friends of Truth 
and Righteousness be assured that 
behind the noise and the, no doubt, 
frequent superficiality and folly which 
accompany the Ibsen movement in 
this country, there zs something of 
genuine worth ; greatness of the very 
first magnitude. There can be no 
question but that those who miss 
Ibsen’s words, suffer a serious loss. 
They are at least as inspired and in- 
spiring, as original and important as 
those of Emerson, Goethe or Carlyle, 
—words such as after ages will store 
away as the richest jewels of the world, 
and desire that it had been given 
them to hear and read while they fell 
warm and throbbing with life from 
the great man’s lips. 

det the American reader who knows 
Bjornson only from his translated nov- 
els, and Ibsen only from his prose-plays, 
remember that the greatest works of 
either are yet untranslated ; that they 
know them only as Schiller would be 
known, were nothing read of him or 
his but his story of the ‘ Thirty 
Years’ War,’’ as Goethe is known to 
him who has never read anything of 
his but ‘‘ Werther’s Sorrows.’’ Ibsen 


accessible to the English reader his 
masterpieces ‘‘Brand’’ and ‘‘ Per 
Gynt,’’ to be compared in modern 
literature only to Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.’’ 
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have already drawn out the freshest 
and greatest lessons from English 
writers, will find that it would grandly 
pay them to spend a winter with our 
two great Norwegians, especially with 
Ibsen, who as writer and thinker is 
beyond all doubts, by far, the greater 
ot the two. 

H. TAmbBs LYCHE. 
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Church Doon Pulpit 


Good Out of Nazareth. 


BY REV. JOHN C. LEARNED. 


|A sermon —_ Sept. 21, 1890, by Rev. John C. 
Learned, of the Church of the Unity, St.Louis. Pub- 
lished by members of his congregation. | 


“Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth ?’’—/ohn 7: 46. 


[ was talking with a man this sum- 
mer who was a pretty thorough scep- 
tic in his views of human nature; or, 
perhaps I should say, of human nature 
that is below the average in intelli- 
gence and virtue. Apparently he had 
more confidence in it, if for any cause 
it had somehow fallen below this imag- 
inary standard than if it had never 
reached it. I have seldom met a man 
who was not a stock-breeder, who had 
so strong a belief in heredity. For 
people who have no good honest en- 
terprising ancestry behind them, he 
had no hope. Take New England, 
he said, filling up with French Cana- 
dians where it is not already full of 
the poor Irish, with here and there a 
company of Poles or Italians. The 
old stock was good; but go out and 
see the crowds with their small heads, 
with their foolish and silly or dull 
and heavy faces, who gather at the 
athletic parks or even at the base-ball 
matches. It is a class which can 
never be raised much above their 
present condition. They live to eat, 
drink, and sleep; to wear a little 
finery, perhaps, or to have a good 
deal of fun. They spend for the most 
part all they earir, and would do so if 
they earned four times as much. 
They are chiefly valuable to the coun- 
try for the work that can be got out 
of them in the shops and factories. 
They are simply to be rated as so 
much mule-power to be employed in 
the industries of the nation. You 
never need to look for any one out of 
that class to rise to any post of influ- 
ence-—at least of good influence—in 
the land. They are as fixed in their 
limitations as the peasants of Europe. 
They have the capacities, tastes, 
and instincts of animals. They can 
combine up toa certain point for de- 
fense or attack, as swarms of bees or 
herds of wolves do. But they have 
no interest in and no conception of 
the demands of civilization. 

I presented some objections to this 
theory, in the fact that we are treated 
to remarkable surprises in seeing men 
of power, of great capacity for cour- 
age, leadership and service—of genius 
even, springing from obscure’ families 
and from the lowly walks of life. 
Whole nationalities seem changed 
under more favorable conditions; but 
he was guarded against these conclu- 
sions. 

If ever you find a man or woman 
developing extraordinary faculties, ris- 
ing to widely honored position, there 
is something more than peasant or 
plebeian blood in the veins. Even if 
we do not happen to know it, even if 
the person himself does not know it, 
we are to take it for granted. All 
your Luthers and Lincolns, your Ful- 
tons and Edisons, not excepting the 
Fred Douglasses of the South, but 
prove the rule. 

What then becomes of our philos- 
ophy of evolution, of our doctrine of 
development, whose fundamental prin- 
ciple is, that from the humblest be- 
ginnings the largest results have 
come; that from the simple, savage 
races have sprung the complex civili- 
zations of our time; that from an 
ancestry, in all probability, wholly 
animal in its instincts, coarse and 
brutal in its habits, has gradually 
risen the best type of sage, saint and 
gentleman that the world has seen ? 

I think we are forced to believe 
that there is too much truth in the 
argument of my companion—too much 
truth to be pleasant. There is cer- 
prospect or hope that 
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of race or culture, will ever look upon 
life rationally or take it in earnest; 
will ever lift himself, and with him his 
family, out of that category where he 
is rated as so much ‘‘ mule-power,’’ 
or capacity for consumption in the 
estimates of our national resources. 
There is something frightful in hu- 
man indifference and inertia. There 
is a mysterious tenacity and persist- 
ence in this principle of heredity 
which we do not comprehend. But 
that the presence of this law is to de- 
stroy all human chance for advance 
and improvement, is pressing it too 
far. Besides, there 1s another aspect 
to this principle. 

Evolution includes two factors: 
first, the tendency to variation from 
the original type, which opens the 
door to progress where the conditions 
are favorable ; second, the tendency 
to ‘hold fast whatever has been gained, 
or persistency of the original type, 
which is the principle of heredity. 
Without this latter, or conservative 
principle, this steadying power in the 
movements of nature and of life, the 
varying tendency would be wholly at 
the mercy of chance conditions. A 
species would be as likely to vary for 
the worse, as for the better ; as likely 
to degenerate as to improve. But 
natural selection, as if guided by 
some universal intelligence, finds what 
in the forms of life fits them to sur- 
vive, and so fixes the good quality in 
the species as to make its descendant 
share in the advantage gained. 

But does not nature tend also to 
hand over the disadvantage to those 
who are inthe line of descent? Arenot 
disease, and dullness, deformity, mal- 
ice, deceit and degradation, inherited? 
True, but’ these being inimical to 
human health and happiness, must 
inevitably lead, sooner or later, to the 
decay and extinction of the species. 
It is the very nature of all evil, 
whether physical or moral, to be self- 
destructive. It is rather an accident 
that a principle in nature, having but 
atransientduration. Beyond acertain 
period a bad type can not survive. 
It will not be borne with. It will be 
replaced by a better, stronger, more 
useful kind. So that the course of a 
race, whether of plants, animals or 
men, if they serve any real need in the 
world, will be upward. There must 
be progress in order to survive. The 
useless will disappear. 

Less and less, we may trust, will 
any form of civilization require mere 
‘‘mule-power’’ of the human beings 
which compose it. More and more 
will machinery take the place of those 
who as workers have no end in life 
but to eat, drink, and be merry. It 
will be an order of beings superseded, 
because not wanted. More and more 
will society see to it that no class is 
suffered to live a mere animal life, to 
remain fixed and degraded in condi- 
tions where hope is wanting and prog- 
ress isimpossible. If any race or rank 
should show itself absolutely unim- 
provable, it would be suffered to die 
out, as the greatest mercy that could 
befall it, as safeguard from contact 
with the rest of the community. 

‘‘Can' any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?’’ was the sharp question at 
once raised, when Philip told Nathan- 
ael that one Jesus of that town was 
probably the most remarkable m4n of 
the age. Nathanael lived only about 
six miles away, at Cana; and it is 
very evident that there was something 
about the character of the people of 
Nazareth that led no one to expect 
anything reputable from that quarter. 
It was probably a very immoral or 
irreligious sort of place. It had gota 
bad name as towns do where public 
opinion suffers evils and vices to exist 
and spread unrebuked. Probably the 


men and boys who hailed from there ' 


were about the toughest, most igno- 
rant and disreputable set that any- 
body knew of. In such a village 


community was Jesus born. We 
know that afterwards his own towns- 
men tried to kill him; twice they 
drove him away, and finally com- 
pelled him to make his home in Ca- 
pernaum. , 

And yet about the best thing that 
ever came out of any place, came out 
of that despised hamlet ; and though 
the Jews, who of all races have the 
strongest faith in heredity, sought to 
account for the greatness of Jesus by 
some line of descent from the royal 
house of David; yet most -of his 
really redemptive power has lain in the 
belief, not that he descended from 
greatness, but that he rose from little: 
ness—that he sprang from the lowli- 
est rank, or from the common people. 

It is sadly true that nobody else, so 
far as we know, ever came to much, 
who was born in Nazareth. It is by 
no means likely that out of a brain- 
less, frivolous, improvident, or vicious 
population —very unlikely, we should 
say, that out of a thoughtless or bad 
family, will any considerable number 
of good, earnest lives proceed. But 
we will not cast out all hope, or deny 
the possibility of such a result. In- 
deed, I think, that to deny to humanity 
the ower to climb up. out of the very 
lowest depths of obscurity, of servi- 
tude, or of sinfulness, is to forget that 
the blood of all men, as Dr. E. H. 
Chapin used to like to put it, ‘‘ ran 
from the same puddle.’’ And it does 
more than overlook the common origin 
of mankind, it denies the unity of the 
universe, and in its last analysis, is a 
form of atheism. 

We may be forced to surrender the 
individual, and it may be, some gen- 
erations of individual men, over- 
weighted with adverse conditions or 
poisoned with bad blood, to a melan- 
choly fate. They may refuse to 
heed the danger that lurks in their 
temperaments, or decline to make the 
effort needful for their elevation and 
redemption. But the humblest and 
the worst man dwells in a universe 
replete and throbbing with divine life. 
He exists, and is a man, in virtue of 
being in touch with that life. Every 
man’s soul, if he but know it, opens 
on the side of truth, knowledge, vir- 
tue, goodness, power, into the infinite. 
Every man by aspiration may be fed 
and strengthened, purified in his mo- 
tives and lifted up in his conduct, by 
the spiritual forces of God. It was 
the thought of Jesus, as of all prophets 
or saints redeemed, that ‘‘ All things 
are possible with God.’’ With God 
for direction and help, Jesus felt this 
truth so keenly and so constantly ; it 
had so served him in those long years 
when he dwelt speechless amid the 
meanness of Nazareth, that finally he 
could not help going forth to proclaim 
it as a new revelation to the waiting, 
hopeless, or groveling world. 

‘‘Any good thing come out of Naz- 
areth?’’ For the encouragement of 
those who long for better things, but 
distrust themselves, or fear that they 
are fatally doomed to some poor and 
ignoble existence, we are tempted to 
say, ‘‘ Why every good thing comes 
out of Nazareth!’’ Go back far 
enough, and the beginnings of all the 
fullness and beauty we see, seem to 
run to emptiness, or to dust and dark- 
ness. The beginnings which told on 
the future, the beginnings whose re- 
sults are to-day crowned with the 
world’s admiration, were made amidst 
the very humblest, most unpromising 
circumstances, were made in the face 
of the darkest discouragements. 

The doctrine of development which 
Darwin set forth, and which science 
in every department is now so busy 
illustrating, leads us back in its search 
after origins to some simple germ or 
cell, to some mere atom of force or 
impulse of motion—the very least, 
the obscurest, and the most powerless 
thing we can think of. Just there a 
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ceeds. The indistinguishable becomes 
distinguished, the stillness of equilib- 
rium and inertia are destroyed, the 
simple and similar become complex. 
This atomic activity, or molecule, or 
cell, grows, reaches out for more mat- 
ter, for more force, finds the whole 
universe to choose from, and at length, 
after passing through a myriad shapes, 
stands on its two feet, a creature with 
a will, a mind, —a man! 

Now when that point is reached. 
shall any one say that there is nothing 
now for this creature to do but to live 
with no higher aims than his arborea] 
ancestors had! Or shall he suffer him- 
self to dwindle, to sink back in that 
Nazareth of greed and strife, perhaps 
into that molecular nothingness from 
which he started? Is he then, with 
the great gift of spiritual powers, and 
social advantage, attained through 
countless ages of struggle, of evolu- 
tion, to allow himself besotted by 
sense to drift back through all those 
stages to the oozy abyss from which 
he came? Will man now surrender 
that vantage-ground of supremacy 
despise the gift of reason almost as 
soon as he has gained it, not cherish- 
ing his priceless spiritual relationship 
with God? If hedo this it is his own 
choice to do so; and he will well de- 
serve his fate. 


If only men could be taught what 
life means, what this endowment of 
the higher faculties signifies; and how 
the permanent joys of the moral and 
rational life surpass the transient 
pleasures of the senses; if men could 
be persuaded of the value of their in- 
heritance won from a brutishness that 
the world never wants to see again; 
and if they would take advantage of 
just the opportunities which are freely 
offered to all, they could rise farther 
now in comfort, in knowledge, in 
civility, in one generation than hith- 
erto in a thousand years. The swift 
and irresistible agencies of steam and 
electricity but symbolize the possibili. 
ties of progress in every sphere, if men 
will but raise their motives and put 
forth their strength. The high task 
of education is to present before all 
the great ideals of still loftier manhood 
and womanhood; to make men ‘‘ see 
the steps already won’’ and hear the 
affecting prophecies for the future of 
infinite progress, emancipation and 
joy. To effect this, to make these 
possibilities real, wise methods must 
prevail; and above all, moral restraint. 
To-day must be valued, must be im- 
proved, that to-morrow may be freer 
aud happier. To-day’s indulgence 
and appetite will have to be limited 
that to-morrow’s supply may give 
leisure for the mind’s profit and the 
heart’s desire. To-day’s frolic and 
revelry may need to be held in check 
that to morrow’s more serious purpose 
may be fulfilled. For life in its largest 
and in its holiest use, is not a feast or 
a holiday of idleness. It is a sweet 
and wholesome and earnest striving to 
rise in the scale of being; ‘‘ to do good, 
to get good, and to grow better.’’ It 
is a boon given to us, in itself divine 
because sharing the life of God; but 
given to us in trust as we believe, and 
demanding of us that it be so led, that 
the generation of those who come after 
us may find living easier and pleasant- 
er than we found it; even rich in the 
higher satisfactions of the soul; filled 
with a more admirable worth. 


WHAT a cage is to a wild beast, 
law is to the selfish man. Restraint 
is for the savage, the rapacious, the 
violent; not for the just, the gentle, 
the benevolent. All necessity for ex- 
ternal force implies a morbid state. 
Dungeons for the felon, a strait-jacket 
for the maniac, crutches for the lame, 
stays for the weak backed; for the in- 
firm of purpose, a master; for the 
foolish, a guide; but for a sound mind 


: 


in a sound body, none of these.—He”- 
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Pacific Unitarian Conference. 


The Pacific Unitarian Conference held its 
seventh session in San Francisco September 
14, 15,16, 17 and 18. Delegates were pres- 
ent from National City, San Diego, San Ber- 
nardino, Fresno, Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles, Pomona, Oakland, San Jose, Alameda, 
Portland, Salem, Tacoma, Stockton and 
Seattle. 

The Monday morning session was given 
up to reports from churches. A gratifying 
growth was shown. All the societies with 
the exception of San Diego being in far bet- 
ter financial condition than at the last Con- 
ference. In the afternoon Rev.C.W.Wendte 
of Oakland read a report from the Com- 
mittee on the proposed Training School at 
Berkeley. He showed the great need of min- 
isters trained in the traditions and feelings 
of the Coast and the splendid opportunity 
now Offered by the State University of Cal- 
ifornia. At the conclusion of the report an 
animated discussion took place, paiticipated 
in by Revs. Horatio Stebbins, Thacher, 
Van Ness and Wendte. The following res- 
olution was adopted at the close of the Con- 
ference as the unanimous expression of the 
ministers and delegates. 

The Pacific Unitarian Conference has heard with 
profound interest the report of the committee on the 
establishment of a Training School for ministers at 
Berkeley, California, and believes that if the pro- 
posed plan can be realizegd it will prove a most be- 
neficent auxiliary to th® work on the Pacific coast. 

We desire especially at this stage of the matter to 
recommend the speedy planting at Berkeley of a 
Unitarian Church whose pastor shall be appointed 
and sustained by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in accordance with its usual missionary polic 
in college towns and who, by his scholarship, shall 
be competent to render services as Professor at said 
Training School in case it shall be established. 

We furthermore request that the present special 
committee on said school be continued and empow- 
ered to make further inquiry as to the feasibility of 


the present plan and to solicit funds from private 
individuals toward the object named. 


We request the superintendent of the American 
Unitarian Association for this coast, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, to present the matter of the church at 
Berkeley to the proper authorities in Boston and to 
lay before the Association a copy of the report of the 
Committee on Training School. 

Wereturn acknowledgments to the Rev. Brooke 
Herford and his fellow counselors of the National 
conference for their kind indorsement and interest in 
our project. 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness, the superintend- 
ent of the American Unitarian Association, 
then read his annual report. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the need of a more definite and 
aggressive work, and urged upon his brother 
ministers certain new methods. Among 
others the usefulness of mission weeks. At 
the conclusion of his report a resolution was 
adopted that the conference pledge itself to 
inaintain mission services during the coming 
year and that each church allow its pastor a 
two-weeks holiday for such missionary serv- 
ices. A fund was put at the disposal of the 
superintendent to pay for the traveling ex- 
penses of ministers engaged in mission week 
services. Several very interesting papers 
were read on the morning of the second day. 
Dr. Stebbins speaking on ‘‘ Personal Loy- 
alty aver against Creed Loyalty,’’ and Rabbi 
Voorsanger following with a sympathetic 
address on the relation of Unitarianism to 
Judaism. Rev. Mr. Thacher closed the 
meeting with an eloquent paper on the Uni- 
tarlan position. 

The third day of the Unitarian Conference 
was opened with devotional services, con- 
ducted by the Rev. H. H. Brown of Salem, 
Ore. Prof. Horate Davis then read an able 
paper on the ‘‘Children’s Church’’ and the 
development of the spiritual life of the 
young. He advocated good text-books and 
consecutive systematic training rather than 
unimportant Biblical facts and history. 

Rev. Mr. Massey of Sacramento opened 
the discussion on Sunday-school work and 
was followed by Dr. Eliot of Portland. Rev. 
Mr. Van Ness made some pertinent sugges- 
tians on this ‘score. Joseph Shippen then 
inade an- appeal for more inspiration in 
church vocal music. . Mr. Fretwell of Eng- 
land and Rev. Horatio Stebbins advocated 
the same object. 

At the afternoon session Rev. Mr. Wendte, 
of Oakland, offered a resolution condoling 
with the Russian Jews in their state of op- 
pression, and extending the sincere sympa- 
thy of the conference to them. Rabbi Voor- 
Sanger replied by giving a decided emphasis 
to the reports concerning the persecution of 
the Russian Jews, a fact which he declared 
had been garbled by diplomatic falsehoods. 

‘The Russian Jews,’’ he said, ‘‘were ina 
wots condition than the serfs under Nicho- 

as.’ 

The remainder of the afternoon was given 
to the Unitarian women. for the formation of 
the Woman’s Unitarian Conference of the 
Pacific Coast, the effect of which is to unite 
the various societies of the church under one 
general head and direction. 

At the evening session L. C. Bonestell ad- 
dressed the conference on ‘‘ The Sunday- 
School Club.’? He spoke of the formation of 
the Sunday-school Club in the Unitarian 
Church, which had been established only a 
year or more and had been productive of 
much good, devoting itself to charitable work 
for the young, such as sending books, flow- 
€rs, and such little trifles as tend to make the 
recipients happy ; literary work, church en- 
tertainment and lessons to the young in self- 
Orgetfulness likely to prove beneficial to 

€m in after years. | 

Miss Cordelia Kirkland followed with a 
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ductions of the ministers of her church, 
who, she said, if they were drawn from the 
fields would make a blank upon the roll of 
literature that all the other churches in the 
land could not supply. She then said that 
she thought she saw the approach of the mil- 
lennium when women would be considered 
competent to count change and to be trusted 
with $5 without giving account of it to any 
man. Passing on into a serious vein, Miss 
Kirkland paid a beautiful tribute to those of 
her own sex, who, having realized the earn- 
estness of life, had taken upon their shoulder 
responsibilities, weighty as they were, under 
which they yet did not stagger. ‘‘Intellectu- 
ally and spiritually in the liberal church,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ women had been invited to come 
side by side with men and to beat them if 
they could.”’ 

F. J. Symmes read a paper on the ‘‘ Lay- 
man’s Club,’’ in which he made a humorous 
defense of the layman and his willingness to 
help the church if he could only escape the 
landlord and the tax-gatherer. 

At the closing meeting Thursday morning 
the following sitness were elected for the en- 
suing year : President, WalterS. Thompson, 
Tacoma ; first vice-president, Francis Cut- 
ting, Oakland; second vice-president, T. J. 
Barnard, Los Angeles; secretary, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness; treasurer F. J. Symmes; 
directors, Rev. Horatio Stebbins, San Fran- 
cisco; F. H. Knight, Santa Barbara; Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, Oakland ; Horace Davis, San 
Francisco ; Judge M. A. Luce, San Diego; 
C. A. Murdock, San Francisco ; G. H. Heil- 
bron, Seattle. 

By a unanimous vote of the conference it 
was decided to refer all resolutions for the 
appropriation of money and the general 
good of the societies to the incoming board 
of directors. The conference adopted a very 
strong resolution against drunkenness, and 
called upon all denominations to support the 
cause of temperance. A resolution of respect 
for the honorable course of the church of 
San Diego was also adopted, with an appeal 
to the American Unitarian Conference to 
assist in paying off the church debt. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the Pacific Unitarian Conference 
holds in grateful appreciation the generous policy 
pursued by the American Unitarian Association in 
its missionary work on this coast. We thank it for 
the financial aid given and for the breadth and cath- 
olicity of spirit when questions of opinion have been 
involved. We desire to give expression to the esteem 
and good will we bear toward their accredited repre- 
sentative on this coast, Rev. Thomas Van Ness. By 
his devoted labors for our general cause, his lon 
and oft wearisome journeys over so extended a fiel 
of duty; by his sermons, lectures and addresses in 
great number, and especially by his practical busi- 
ness efficiency, he has thus endeared himself to our 
Pacific coast fellowship. 


THOMAS J. VAN NESS. 


——_—— 


She ‘Siudy “Gable. 


HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have 
rendered a service not only to the 
library collector but to all who seek 
noble incentives to high character, 
in bringing out a new edition of 
Thomas Hughes’ ‘‘Alfred The 
Great.’’ There is something stim- 
ulating in this combination of names. 
‘The noblest Englishman who ever 
bore the title of king’’ finds in the 
royal character of the author of 
‘Tom Brown’’ a worthy interpreter. 
The story is clearly told and for a 
clear purpose. Thomas Hughes 
wrestles hard with fate in trying to 
save the dignity and:secure the per- 
petuity of English Episcopacy. His 
Christology in this, as in his other 
books, represents that large and re- 
spectable class which feels the force of 
modern science and criticism on the 
questions of supernaturalism; but still 
for their own use and /or a /ittle while 
longer cling to the phrases, forms, and 
to a certain extent, the thought of su- 
pernaturalism. But Thomas Hughes 
is a man who recognizes the inev- 
itable and o calls upon his as- 
sociates to prepare for it. We givea 
closing extract, hoping it will in- 
duce many,of our readers to look into 
the book itself. 

‘‘All the signs of our time tell us that the 
day of earthly kings has gone by, and the 
advent to power of the great body of the 
people, those who live by manual labor, is 
at hand, Already a considerable percentage 
of them are as intelligent and as provident 
as the classes above them, and as capable of 
conducting affairs, and administering large 
interests successfully. In England, the co- 
operative movement and the organization of 
the trade societies should be enough to 
prove this, to any one who has eyes, and is 
open to conviction. In another generation 


that number -will- have increased tenfold, 
and the sovereignty of the country will vir- 


tually into other hands. Upon their 
patriotism: and. good sense the fortunes of 
the kingdom, 6f which. Alfred laid the deep 


pend as directly and absolutely as they have 
ever depended on the will of earthly king or 
statesman. It is vain to blink the fact that 
democracy is upon us, that “new order of 
society which is to be founded by labor for 
labor,’’ and the only thing for wise men to 
do is to look it in the face, and see how the 
short intervening years may be used to the 
best advantage. Happily for us, the task 
has been already begun in earnest. Our 
soundest and wisest political thinkers are 
all engaged upon the great and inevitable 
change, whether they dread, or exult in the 
prospect. Thus far, too, they all agree, 
that the great danger of the future lies in 
that very readiness of the people to act in 

reat masses, and to get rid of personal and 
individual responsibility, which is the char- 
acteristic of the organizations by which they 
have gained and secured their present posi- 
tion. Nor is there any difference as to how 
this danger is to be met. Our first aim 
must be to develop to the utmost the sense 
of personal and individual responsibility. 

But how is this to be done? To whom are 
men wielding great powers to be taught 
that they are responsible? If they can 
learn that there is still a King ruling in 
England through them, whom if they will 
fear they need fear no power on earth or 
heaven, whom if they can love and trust 
they will want no other guide or helper, all 
will be well, and we may look for a reign of 
justice in England such as she has never 
seen yet, whatever form our government 
may take. But, in any case, those who hold 
the old faith will still be sure that the order 
of God’s kingdom will not change. If the 
kings of the earth are passing away, because 
they have never nalinowindaed the order 
which was established for them, the condi- 
tions on which they were set in high places, 
those who succeed them will have to come 
under the same order, andthe same condi- 
tions. When the great body of those who 
have done the hard work of the world, and 
got little enough of its wages hitherto— 
the real stuff of which every nation is com- 

osed— have entered on their own inher- 
itance, they may sweep away many things, 
and make short work with thrones and 
kings. But there is one throne which they 
can not pull down,—the throne of righteous- 
ness, which is over all the nations; and one 
King whose rule they can not throw off, — 
the Son of God, and Son of Man, who will 
judge them as he has judged all kings and 
all governments before them.’’ 


Java. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This pleasing little book gives a 
vivid description of Java, including 
the journeys to and from that warm, 
sea Island—‘‘ The Pearl of the East.” 
The author, presumably a woman, is 
a sympathetic and admiring observer, 
as well as a most animated and fluent 
narrator. She is sensitive to the 
changing beauty of sky and landscape, 
of sea and mountain—by day and by 
night. She is graphic in her account 
of the exuberance of plant and ani- 
mal life, and has an especially fine 
appreciation of elegance in form, 
color, and other external qualities. 
Nearly half of the volume is filled 
with observations of natural phenom- 
ena, descriptions of native products, 
manufactures and agricultural meth- 
ods. ‘The other half is devoted to the 
history of the Javanese themselves, 
their native and foreign rulers, their 
political economy, their great respect 
for caste superiors, their religious and 
social ceremonials, etc. 

The status of the Javanese woman 
isinteresting. Although polygamy is 


customary, she seems less a slave than | 


usual under such conditions : she has 
the entire management of home ex- 
penditures ; and when divorced, ob- 
tains legally a living income or the 
dowry she brought her husband is 
restored in full. 

Altogether the book is interesting 
and leaves a definite picture in the 
mind. ‘The author is evidently un- 
acquainted with the natural sciences 
and imperfectly so with the physical 
ones. Wecan but think it too late 
in the nineteenth century, for descrip- 
tion of foreign lands to occupy any 
permanent or prominent place in liter- 
ature, even for the young, unless the 
writer sees with eyes that have had a 
scientific as well as an artistic and 
gesthetictraining. Ifa public teacher, 
whether in the pulpit or on the plat- 
form, can no longer afford to confess 
ignorance of the fundamental facts of 
science, much less can the traveler 
hope to profitably instruct or please 


book is directed more especially 
against the valuable and available 
material omitted rather than against 
the material supplied. A grand op- 
portunity was but partially improved 
by reason of inadequate equipment. 


Reference Handbook of English History. 
By E. H. Gurney. Boston: Ginn & Com- 


pany. 18go. 

This is a very useful little book, 
both for the student and the general 
reader. It consists of a number of 
genealogical tables, and besides such 
easily accessible facts as those relating 
to English kings, English writers, 
etc., it includes many others much 
more difficult to trace. One of the 
most puzzling of all matters to the 
average American—the titles and rela- 
tionships of the nobility of England— 
here receives elucidation in a series of 
tables occupying the larger portion of 
the book, and furnishing information 
for which one must otherwise often be 
forced to consult a very large number 
of volumes. 


————— 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers o 
UNITY will receiye further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNITY. CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 175 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Come Forth. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
& Herbert D. Ward. Boston: Houghton, 
pag & Co. Cloth. 16mo, pp. 318. Price 

1.25. 

Life of Dorothea Dix. By Francis Tiffany. 
Boston: Houghton Miffllm & Co. Cloth. 
I2mo, pp. 392. Price $1.50. 

A Look Upward. By Susie C. Clark. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 16mo, pp. 215. 
Price $1.25. 

Compayre’s Elements of Psychology. 
Translated by William H. Payne, Ph. D., 
LL. D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 16 
mo, pp. 315. Price $1.00 

The Round Trip. By Susie G. Clark. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 16mo, pp.19g3. 
Price $1.00. 

In Trus'. By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Paper. 16mo, pp. 383. 
Price 50 cts. 

Ascutney Street. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 
16mo, pp. 259. Price $1.50. 

Studies in Letters and Life. By George 
Edward Woodberry. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. Cloth. 16mo, pp. 296. Price 
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Safe from harm 
—everything that is washed 
with Pearline.. It is well to 
have washing done easily, but 
nothing is saved unless it is 
donesafely. Pearlineseparates 
the dirt from anything that is 
washable—clothes, paint, dish- 
es or hands—without harmand 
with little work. All that it 


needs is atrial; all that you 
need is Pearline. 
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om E sells on its merits, and 
JAMES PY LE, 'New York, 


WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never, tried 


WELL! to get 10c. for 5 weeks, or 
) 25c. for 3 moriths’ trial of 
WELL! © Tur Urion SitenaL? ~ 


Well, well, well! That is ##e way to 
get indifferents interested. 
Address Woman's TEM. Pus. Ass'n, 
~ 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Roles from thy ‘Histo. 


A. U. A. Help in the West.—At the Septem- 
ber meeting of the board of the A. U. A. the 
following appropriations were made to the 
support of its work in the west : 

$680 


Wichita, Kan., to October 1, ’9I. 


Beatrice, Neb., to Aprili,’9r . . 300 

Ann Arbor, Mich., to Oct. 1, ’91. 1,800 

Rev. Henry A. Westall of Blooming- 
ington, for missionary services in 
consultation with the Superin- 

tendent to Oct. I, ’91 ee 200 
Rev. Bjorn Peterson, missionary to 

the Icelandic at Winnepeg. . . 800 
Rev. Kristofer Janson, for Scandina- 

vian work in Minneapolis, to Oct. 

oe ata bee Capes sie.) 8 
For printing and tract circulation for 

six months, ending Sept. 1, ’90 500 
For clerk hire to Oct. 1, ’9I oon 500 
Winona, Minn., to Oct. I, ’gr . . 600 
L. A. Harvey, Cincinnati, to Oct. 1,’9 600 
Grand Haven, Mich., to Oct. 1, ’gI . 300 
Rev. N. C. Earle, in Wis. to Oct. 1,’9I 100 
Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, for missionary 

work in Luverne and elsewhere, 

Se Uee, 0n, OE. . 300 
Moline, I[Il., to Oct. 1,’91 he 275 
For missionary work in Wisconsin 

from Jan. 1, ’91, to Oct. I, ’9! 225 
Arcadia, Wis., to Oct. 1, ’91 ae 200 
Madison, Wis. from Jan. 1, ’gI, to 

A PA Se ng ao ee eee ee 750 
Rev. J. L. Douthit, Southern Illinois, 

from Jan. 1, ’91, to Oct. 1, ’9gr . 450 
West Superior, Wis., for Sept. and 

ae 45 6 ate S OY oe 200 
Ae ee 50 
Fargo, North Dakota, for year ending 

a a ee ke Se os ee 700 
Jackson, Mich., for year ending Oct. 

he . eS ae a ae ee a 500 
Rev. T. B. Forbush, Sup’t Western 

work for year ending Oct. I, ’9I 3,000 

Total . se « St4oee 


The above analyzed by states yields the 
following results: Illinois, three appropria- 
tions, $925; Kansas, one, $680; Michigan, 
three, $2,600; Minnesota, four, $3,700; Ne- 
braska, one, 300; North Dakota, one, $700; 
Ohio, one, $600; Wisconsin, six places, 
$1,525; general field, $3, 500. 


Boston.—On Monday the first discussion 
of the season by the ‘“‘ Monday Club’”’ will 
be upon the topic: ‘‘Socrates or Christ—Free 
Religion or Christianity, in the Light of Re- 
cent Philosophical Studies.’’ Rev. Chas. A. 
Allen will open the debate. 

—At the Young Men’s Christian Union 
the October sermons will be on: ‘‘ Love and 
Law,’’ by Mrs. Mary A. Liveruiore; ‘‘ Quint- 
essence of Christianity,’’ by Rev. J. J. Lind- 
say, D. D., of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church; 
‘Opportunities and Dangers of Traveling 
Salesmen,’’ by Wm. H. Baldwin. October 
26 a praise-meeting with sacred readings 
and special music. 

—Our band of ministers and all the widely 
spread friends of Rev. Wm. P. Tilden hear 
with deep regret of the departure in spirit of 
that esteemed clergyman, eminently one of 
the devoted preachers and yenial pastors of 
our denomination. 

—Rev. Geo. W. Cooke thus answers in the 
Register the question, ‘‘Should all Unity 
Club Members be Church Unitarians’’? 
Unity Clubs should be made part of the 
work of a church, and should be managed 
and wholly controlled by the church attend- 
ants. If they have religious and social aims, 
only persons inclined to our views will be 
likely tojoin. Others may be welcomed in 
smallnumbers. If the objects are intellect- 
ual exercise and town improvements, while 
other church clubs carry on the parish work, 
then the admission may be very liberal to- 
wards towns-people. 

—The ‘‘ Bureau of Unity Clubs ’’ proposes 
to offer, during the coming winter, in Chan- 
ning Hall, a course of lectures on ‘‘ The 
Development of Religion in New England.”’ 
Eminent speakers are mostly engaged for the 
list, but their names are not yet announced. 


The Chicago Mass Meeting of Unitarians.— 
This meeting called by a committee of which 
Rev. J. H. Crooker of Madison is chair- 
man, will meet in Unity Church, Chicago, 
October 28, the opening sermon at 8 p. m. 
to be preached by Rev. M. J. Savage of. Bos- 
ton. After a devotional meeting on Wed- 
nesday morning, October 29, the general 
topic of discusssion will be ‘‘ Making a 
Church,’’ upon which Rev. Enoch Powell of 
Topeka, Rev. Reed Stuart of Detroit, and 
Rev. T. Jefferson Volentine of Duluth, and 
others are expected to speak. Inthe after- 
noon a meeting of del of the various 
conferences represented is called to form a 
Unitarian Conference Association or Advis- 
ory Missionary Board. In the evening, un- 
der the general topic, ‘‘The Unitarian Min- 
istry,’’ Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Boston ; 
Rev. Thomas Slicer, Buffalo; Rev.S. M. 
Crothers, St. Paul; and Rev. John Snyder, 
St. Louis, are expected to speak. On Thurs- 
day, October 30, the general topics announced 
are : Morning, ‘‘Some Missionary Agencies,”’ 
to be discussed by Mrs. C. L. Moss, St. Louis ; 
Miss Ellen M. Gould, Davenport ; Rev. Geo. 
A. Thayer, Cincinnati; Rev. Dr. H. W. 
i ; - others. ye ome 
” to be presen y Rev. 

$i Falls; Rev. S. A. 
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ne 
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Eliot, Denver ; and Rev. H. D. Maxson, Me- 
nomonie. Evening, ‘‘The Layman’s Re- 
sponsibility,’’ by Hon. J. E. McKeigan, St. 
Louis; Hon. Robert A. Sankey, Wichita ; 
Prof. J. W. Cook, Illinois Normal University, 
and Gov. Austin Blair, Jackson, Mich. The 
circular from which we take this summary 
of programme announces ‘‘ that this is a 
mass-meeting called to further church ex- 
tension, and therefore all attendants from 
our churches, however informal their appoint- 
ment, will be welcomed and treated as dele- 
ates.’’ The usual reductions in railroad 
are are announced as probable and the 
hospitality of Chicago Unitarian homes is 
extended. 


&. Louis, Mo.-The St. Louis Branch of 
the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference 
announces its meetings to be held in Unit 

Church for the season of 1890-91. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Geo. F. Durant; secretary, Mrs. 
Geo. B. Woodward ; treasurer, Mrs. F. Wm. 
Roeder ; P. O. mission secretary, Mrs. J. H. 
Barnard; executive committee, Mrs. E. C. 
Sterling, Mrs. C.S. Ittner, Mrs. E. Baum- 
garten, Mrs. Wm. Bouton, Mrs. J. C. Learned. 
The aim of the meetings, which are held 
monthly at 3 p. m., is to study and discuss 
questions of religious thought and conduct. 
The winter’s programme consists of a study 
of the Unitarian movement in America and 
several miscellaneous subjects. The gen- 
eral topics for discussion are: ‘‘ The Claims 
and work of the Women’s Western Confer- 
ence,’’ ‘The Daily Newspaper as a Moral 
Force,’’ ‘‘Antecedents of Unitarianism,’’ 
“Poets of the Liberal Faith,’’ ‘‘ Early 
Growth of Unitarianism in American,’’ ‘‘Re- 
ligion in Things of Every-Day Life’’ and 
“‘Contemporary Unitarianism.’’ The sub- 
topics suggested indicate a thorough and 
practical treatment of the above subjects. 


Manistee, Mich.—The Unitarian Church at 
Manistee, Rev. A. W. Gould, miinister, issues 
a card announcing services morning and 
evening, and giving subjects for Sundays 
between September 14 and November 16. 
The morning subjects are as follows: begin- 
ning October 12, ‘‘Columbus ;’’ 19, ‘‘Borrow- 
ing a God ;’’ 26, ‘‘ Morality and Immorality 
in Religion ;’’ November 2, ‘‘Saving the 
Soul and Saving the Mind ;’’ 9, ‘‘ Marriage 
and Divorce ;’’ 16, ‘‘ Socrates.’’ The Sun- 
day-school have adopted the new six years’ 
course of lessons, now being prepared by 
Mr. Maxson and published in Unity. The 
pastor gives a lecture on each subject, the 
Sunday evening before it comes up in the 
school. 


West Superior, Wis.—We are in receipt 
of the following from a correspondent in 
West Superior: The Unitarians of this place 
have now the one opportunity of a lifetime 
They can havea lot worth three thousand 
dollars if they will build a churchon it. The 
conditions do not require an expensive 
church, but only that it shall be paid for. 
An effort is now being made to raise the 
money. Rev. C. F. Niles, a native of Mon- 
roe, Wis., and lately from the Divinity 
School of Harvard, is preaching here for a 
time with a view of organizing a society. 
It is to be hoped that in such a rapidly 
growing place these efforts may not fail. 


Dodge Centre, Minn.—A correspondent, 
writing from Dodge Centre to the Western 
Headquarters, gratefully acknowledges his 
indebtedness to ‘‘ Unitarian literature’’ as 
the means of rescuing him from ‘‘the bar- 
ren shores of atheism.’’ He says, ‘‘ I propose 
as my very limited means will permit to get 
the whole of your highly appreciated tracts, 
and J feel certain they will not only enter- 
tain and instruct, but be highly nutritious 
to mental growth and culture. If I could 
in any way help to advance your cause I 
should be pleased to do so.”’ 
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ment had been made in 
one dollar bills, these 
bills would make a con- 
tinuous band of money. 
reaching a distance of 
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Salem, Ore._-Rev. H. H. Brown, Unitarian 
minister at Salem, spent his vacation Sun- 
days at various points in Washington, and 
writes enthusiastically of his visits to Ta- 
coma, Puyallup, Seattle and Fairhaven. He 
says, ‘‘It is a wonderful country and all 
ready for our Unitarian Faith. A dozen 
other places are ready for the harvest. 
Where is the hand with the sickle?’’ * * * 
‘‘ Our Pacific Coast Conferecce was a mag- 
nificent success. A more harmonious meet- 
ing was never held. 
ship,’ was the spirit of its five days’ meet- 
ing.’’ Mr. Brown remains at Salem. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Unity Club of All Souls 
Church issues ‘‘Announcement No. 9,”’ 
‘‘The Novel Section, 1890-91,’’ giving the 
outline of a study of Charles Kingsley’s 
Hypatia, running from October 6, 1890, to 
January 26, 1891. There will be but one pa- 
per for an evening, the rest of the time be- 
ing given to a conversation, in which all 
resent, who are expected to have read the 
book, will be requested to join. Meetings 
on alternate Mondays, from 8 to Io p. m. 


The Six Years’ Course.—The six years 
course of Sunday-school lessons is extend 
ing its influence. In addition to the twelve 
churches already announced as having fallen 
into line on the first year’s work, we hear of 
three more — Manistee and Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,and Middleboro, Mass. Kalamazoo and 
Middleboro are supplying their schools with 
copies of UNITY containing the Lesson Leaves 


‘Freedom and Fellow- | 


prepared weekly by Henry Doty Maxson. 

Baraboo, Wis. Rev. Lioyd Skinner, the 
pastor, writes that work starts off well after 
vacation in the Baraboo Unitarian parish. 
Mr. Skinner in his brief pastorate, has 
brought the church up to an unusual degree 
of efficiency. He writes regretting his una- 
voidable absence from the Summer Institute 
meetings at Hillside, which he desired much 
to attend. 


Clark, 8. Dak.—We hear of the Unitarian 
missionary, Rev. Helen G. Putnam, preach- 
ing and lecturing in South Dakota. She was 
announced recently to preach in Clark, in 
the Congregational Church, on “ Religion 
in the Home’”’ and ‘‘ Equal Suffrage.”’ 


Minnesota.— Rev. M. J. Savage will 
-aaaser before the Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
erence in Duluth, on the evening of October 
24. Onthe following Sunday morning )s, 
Savage will preach in Minneapolis, and in 
the evening at St. Paul. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—-The St. Joseph Dai/) 
Herald of Monday, September 29, contains 
a full report of Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine’s 
sermon at Unity Church on Sunday the 28th. 
His subject was ‘‘The Chemistry of Plea- 
sure.”’ 


Hinsdale, [ll.—Rev. Herbert Taft Root, 
pastor of Unity Church, is giving a series of 
sermons on Hindoo Religious Thought. His 
subject on Sunday October 5, was ‘“‘ The 
Ancient Vedic Religtfon.’’ 
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JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PA 


, LOVELY WINTER FLOWERS 


SCILLA CLUSI, 
flower producing enormous clusters of 
bloom two to three feet in circumference. 
They are of lovely light and dark blue col. 
ors and borne in such marvelous clusters 
that it makesa plant of wonderful and 
striking beauty. The bulbs are very large 
and strong, and should be planted ina five 
or six inch pot and are ~ mperne g sure to 
bloom freely during winter, and the great 
heads of bloom keep perfect for weeks. 
Freezing does not harm it, and bulbs can 
also be planted inthe garden this fall for 
blooming in early spring like Tulips. Try 
it, either for the house or garden. It is 
sure to bloom and create a sensation, 
there being nothing among winter flowers 
which will so astonish and please all be- 
holders. Price of extra large Bulbs, sent 
at once by mail, postpaid, 20 cents each; 3 
for 50 cents; 7 for $1.00. Also 
15 Double and angle Tulips, mixed....50c 

e 


a grand winter 


25 Crocus, fine mixed sorts............. 25c 
Our “Jewel” Collection, 25 Lovely 
Winter weoouing Bulbs, all named for 
only 50c poatpaid. 
SPRCTAL OFFER For only #2.00 we will! 
mail ~My A ory offer- 
ed—Scilla, Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilies, Crocus 
and Jewel Collection,in all 77 Elegant Bulbs 
CATALOGUE FREE. °.1?"""<: 
®s ustrated 
Catalogue of Fall Bulbs and Plants is now 
ready and will be sent free to all who ask 
forit. We offer the finest stock of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, 
Ixias, Preesias, Alliums, Oxalis and other 
bulbs for winter and oney spring bloom. 
ing. Also hardy plants,and rare new plants 
for winter blooming. €@ Try our winter 
blooming Orange, Morning Glories, Black 
Calla, Orchid, ete. We also offer many new 
and rare fruits. Write at once; these 
offers may not appear again. Address 


RK, Queens Co., N. Y. 


CATALOG UE-FREE! 


Mention 


UNITY, and ask 
for 
oEND FOr Illustrated Booklet, 
aa —~sGOYIU-~ “An 
Evening Pastime,”’ 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED pte Soh 


Pedal-Bass Practice Organs and large Comb.nation Organs 
for the Church or Home a Specialty. —_ 
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in lands, lots, loans, or mines, address 


Ge E- McCarther’s Investment Agency. 


IF YOU HAVE CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Spokane Falls, Washington. 


TACOMA INVES" MENTS, 


on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving ACO Wash.; besides 


T MA, 
we send you one-half the profits; 8and 10 cent. net 
loans aret-class security. Write for in- 


rhe) np Rest references given. 
MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, WASH. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city om Puget 
nd is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made ye ees 
re any information address, GAMWE & 


.vestmen. Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash. 
Sound catechism and 


its chief city SEATTLE, WASHI NGTON 


Send stamp to Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank a 


f 


tions and information. ,PATRICK O’FA 
t,W ey 
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O 
EKED 
OWADAYS 


To tell progressive business men 
how much a typewriter will ad- 
vantage them. Little need, even 
to suggest that the Remington, for 
fifteen years the Standard, is in- 
creasing its lead over all competi- 
tion so much as to be almost out 
of sight of its nearest rival. There 
must be a reason for this. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
196 La Salle-st., Chicago. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for Home. 
and School. Science lessons, stories, games, occU er 
tions. $1.50 a year. Sample copies, 6 cts. Alice ™ 
Stockham & Co., 161 La e St., Chi ag i. oe 
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UNITY. 
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She Hamme. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Religion is not an exclusive impulse. 

Mon.—In religion, as elsewhere, we make 
approaches only to the truth. 

Tues. —Religion is natural to man; and is his 
great end. 

Wed.—The clearest ideas of reason are the 
very ideas which lead to God. 

Thurs.—Retribution is the claim of our 
moral nature. 

Fri.—Men are attracted by no quality so 

much as by sovereign greatness of 

will. 

the great principles of human 

nature are germs of religion, as 

impulses towards God. 

—William Ellery Channing. 


Sat.—All 


Proportion. 


There’s poetry in life and its motion, 

There’s rhythm and rhyme in its tune, 

There’s principle to prove to our notion, 
That all is rule upon rule. 


There’s harmony in sweet flow’rets chiming, 
There’s color, and form, and there’s thought; 
There’s beautiful speech to the timing, 

For all is rule upon rule. 


There’s symphony grand in the planets, 

With minor and major chords both ; 

There’s cerfainly life in the granites, 
For all is rule upon rule. 


There are pages spelled out for our reading, 
With crooked and straight lines and points ; 
There’s purity gained by those heeding, 

For all is rule upon rule. 


There are glorious hues, soft in blending, 

There’s music and life in the light ; 

There’s Infinite Love o’er us bending, 
For all is rule upon rule. 


There’s the wonderful work of creation, 
There’s spirit and matter in one ; 
There’s Godliness born of each nation, 

For all is rule upon rule. 

Clementine A. Perkins, in the Silver Cross. 


An Opposite Word. 


The readers of ‘‘ The Home’’ have 
perhaps heard of the city girl, who, 
while visiting her country cousin, 
asked, ‘‘ Which cow gives the butter- 
milk ??’ Some ofus may have thought 
her very silly and affected, when it 
was only a case of real ignorance. 
This reminds me of a little incident 
somewhat similar in kind, that hap- 
pened within my personal knowledge. 

Carrie P , Was a very prim, stu- 
dious girl, seven years of age. She 
had a particular. hobby which was to 
find the opposites of words, or their 
antonyms, as, light—dark, near—far, 
etc. During her summer vacation she 
visited relatives living in the country. 
When the family came to the tea table, 
her aunt asked her if she would have 
a cup of tea. 

‘“No, thank you, I would prefer 
milk, please,’’ she replied. 

‘‘T am very sorry,’’ said her aunt, 
‘but I did not know you were com- 
ing, and did not get milk enough this 
morning. You shall have it after 
this.’’ 

Miss Carrie turned to her cousin 
with the query, ‘‘I thought you said 
you had a cow.”’ ‘‘ So we have,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘ but she is dry now.”’ 

The subject was dropped, and the 
little girl spent a happy week, and 
had plenty of milk bought from a near 
neighbor. She then returned to her 
city home for a few days, coming 
again to her aunt’s to finish her vaca- 
tion. As before, her arrival.was late 
in the afternoon, and not expected, so 
that again the milk supply was short 
and the same excuse was made. 
Turning quickly to her cousin she 
said with the perfect assurance of cor- 
rectness, 

‘Why Agnes! isn’t your cow 
motst yet?’’ 

For one moment there was amazed 
Silence. Carrie’s face flushed with 
offended pride, and drawing herself 
up with great dignity, she said, 

‘“ When I was here before you said 
your cw was dry, now / would like 
to know if mozst is not the other 
way >? 

We gave it up with a general laugh. 

Ow would you say it? 

CLARA K. BALL. 
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It is a profound mistake to imagine 
that children can not appreciate a high 
ideal. Indeed, the early morning of 
life is the best of all times to receive 
indelible impressions of the spiritual 
and the real. It is true that child- 
hood is a natural state, and that then 
what is spiritual can not be rationally 
made one’s own. But on the other 
hand, a child’s life is entirely free 
from actual sins, and its hereditary 
evils are mainly quiescent ; and hence 
the highest truths can be instilled into 
the mind side by side with the knowl- 
edge that regards common pleasures 
and duties. Childhood is wonder- 
fully responsive to good influences. — 
New Church Messenge. 


‘WHAT a wonderful painter Ru- 
bens was ?’’ remarked Merritt at the art 
gallery. ‘‘ Yes,’’ assented Cora: ‘‘ It 
is said of him that he could change a 
laughing face into a sad one by a 
single stroke.’’ Why,’’ spoke up 
little Johnnie, in disgust, ‘‘ my school 
teacher can do that.’’ 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 


need of a genuine Blood - purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
hear and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man 
ufacture is original, skilful, serupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar, 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER -& CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Tf you havea 
COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 

| OF LIME AND SODA 
as sSsURE CURA FOR rT. 
This preparation contains the stimula- 


tin roperties of the Hypophosphites 
cna fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 

table as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 


all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 
CONSUMPTION, | 


Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like $¢QTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 


(ere rsasesease 


Phe Sunday-Sehaal. 


(See No. XX., W. U.S. S. Soc’ y Publications.) 
A STUDY OF RELIGION: FIRST SERIES. 


BEGINNINGS: Zhe Legend and the True 
Story. 
V. How THE FLOOD CAME. 
(Second Sunday.) 


What is the geology story of the work of 
the waters? How are the strata formed? 
What about land-lifts, glaciers, etc.? What 
is a fossil? How is coal made? 

Last week we had the Bible story about 
one universal flood, now we are to have the 
story of science about a great many partial 
floods. Since there began to be any dry 
land, it has never been all covered at any 
one time by the sea. But at different times 
different portions have sunk or subsided and 
so been overflown or as the scientists say, 
submerged. And these submergences have 
had a great deal to do with making the earth 
what it is now. 

What does the word s/vafum mean? It is 
Latin and originally meant a bed-quilt or 
spread. Have you ever noticed the different 
sorts of rocks? Some of them are made up 
of horizontal layers spread out one upon 
another like so many quilts. Sandstones and 
Shales are of this sort. So we call them 
stratified, that is, spread out rocks. Have 
you ever examined the sand along the edge 
of a lake or stream? It has been spread out 
in thin layers by the water. Sometimes it is 
baked so as to be quite hard, ‘‘ as hard as a 
rock ’’; for sandstone rocks are often very 
brittle, you can break them in pieces with 
your fingers. Now these beds of sand, if 
they were kept covered up for a great many 
years by thick layers of earth, would get 
pressed and hardened into sandstone like 
that which is quarried to build houses with. 
Thus the strata were formed. Thus, also, beds 
of mud have been turned into shales and 
gravel into conglomerates. 

But sometimes you have seen that these 
Strata are not horizontal. They have been 
tipped up so that some of them are nearly 
or quite perpendicular. Lay a sheet of paper 
on the table and press the ends towards each 
other and you willcrumple it up so that dif- 
ferent parts of it will take various positions. 
Something like that has ae to many 
stratified rocks. Where did the pressure 
come from? Keep an apple or some such 
fruit along time and as it dries, the skin, 
instead of remaining smooth, becomes 
wrinkled. We learned in our third lesson that 
the earth is acooling globe. As the center 
shrinks, it wrinkles up the crust of rock that 
has been formed about it. Thus land-lifts as 
well as subsidences are caused. And these 
ridges become mountain chains. 

And not only lakes and seas and rivers but 
also ice has had a great deal to do with mak- 
ing our earth what itis now. You have read 
about the glaciers of Greenland, those great 
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sheets of ice which move slowly towards the 
coast, pieces of them breaking off every 
year and forming icebergs. At different 
times most of the land where we live was 
thus covered. These were called glacial or 
ice ages. In many plates you can see rocks 
which have been polished or scratched b 

these masses of ice as they ploughed their 
way along. These scratches, or striz, are 
usually parallel, and tell us in what direc- 
tion the glacier was moving when they were 
made. And you will find fragments of rock 
of various sizes, from little pebbles up to 
huge boulders, of a very different sort from 
the native rocks that you see in their origi- 
nal beds. Some of these pebbles and bowl- 
ders were carried many miles by the glacier. 

When subsidences occurred, there were a 
great many animals and plants that iustead 
of decaying or being destroyed were covered 
up by layers of earth, and eventually, like 
the stratum in which they were embedded, 
were, as we say, turned into stone, or petri- 
fied, though that is not a very accurate ex- 
pression. We digthem out of the rocks and 
can thus learn what sorts of animals and 
plants lived on the earth a great many cent- 
uries ago. A fossil means literally something 
that has been dug out. Did you ever hear a 
man called an ‘‘old fossil’’? Why? 

And sometimes great quantities of vegeta- 
ble matter were covered up and turned not 
exactly into stone, though some of it is so 
hard that we call it ‘‘stone coal.’’ Thus 
trees which were buried centuries ago we use 
for fuel to-day. Men have imitated the proc- 
ess in their charcoal pits. Have you ever 
seen one ? Compare a peat bog to a coal bed. 

Which is the more wonderful Deluge story, 
the old or the new? And which brings us 
into most direct contact with God’s work in 
the world? 


For the Younger Pupils .— Dwell upon those 
oints which the particular locality makes 
it possible to illustrate. What is wanted is 
not a comprehensive knowledge of geology 
but the thought of the earth as having grown 
to be what it is. Show the class some fossils. 
Make the work objective. 


Por Older Classes and Teachres’ Meetings. 
~—Different theories as tothe causes of glacial 
periods. Forthe astronomical, see Fiske’s 
‘* Excursions of an Evolutionist.’? Is Don- 
nelly’s ‘‘ Ragnarok ’’ entitled to a place as a 
really scientific hypothesis? Is the number 
of species definitely determined? Voltaire’s 
curious speculations about fossils. 


For Preparation.—See Lyell’s ‘ Geology’’ 
and his ‘Antiquity of Man.”’ 

Questions and Suggestions.—(Contributions 
solicited. Address H. D. Maxson, Menom- 
onie, Wis.) 

A. W. Gould finds Lang’s ‘‘ Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion,’’ (2 vols.) of service, though 
rather expensive; Dr. Taylor’s ‘Origin of 
the Aryans’’ is “an excellent popular sum- 
mary,’’ and not expensive. In some points 
it contradicts the statements in Clodd’s 
“Childhood of the World.’’ 
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REATEST! DEST! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed in Every Case, or Money Refunded. 
WHY PAY 30 CENTS FOR CQONE SONG WHEN YOU CAN GET THIS BOOK WITH GOO FOR THE SAME PRICE? 


WORDS 
& MUSIC 


(CHEAPEST! 


endeomely Frinted 
at a : 


From New Plates. 


English, Scotch, Irish, and American Songs 


SOME OF ITS 600 30 MORE OF ITS CONTENTS: 
Annie Laurie | Eureka \j Pp C. Katty darling | Old arm-chair 
Baby mine Fisher's child A Lilly Dale Pesky Ike 
Bay of Biscay | First love Pa Lottie Bell Ranordine 
Canaan Gaffer Grey Lorelei Shamrock 
Captain Jinks | Galley Slave SO N GST be R Mary Blane Tread-mill 
Dandy Pat Huldy Ann 3 e » | Mary's dream | Vicar of Bray 
Danube River | Janet's choice 5 Nelly Gray Washing-day 
Araby's daughter | Chevalier’s lament} In the starlight ‘| Love's ritornella | Old Dan Tucker | Roslin castle 
Auld lang syne Clare de kitchen | I wish you well Lubly Dine Old Grimes Rural felicity 
Bachelor's fare Coal black rose I won't be a nun Maggie Lauder Old Ireland for'er| Seaside cottage 


Bacon and greens 


Colleen Bawn 


Jim along Josey 


Beautiful bells Come back to Erin) Jim Brown 
Beautiful Bessie Concealment Jim erack corn 
Be gone dull care | Darby the blast Jim Crow 

Bell Brandon Dearest Mae Johnnie Cope 
Ben Bolt Departed days Johnny Sands 


Bessy's mistake 
Betsy Baker 
Beware 

Birds in the night 
Blue-eyed Mary 
Blue-eyed Milly 
Black-eyed Susan 
Blue tail fly 
Bold privateer 
Bonnie doon 
Bonnie Dundee 
Brave old oak 
Broken yoke 
Brose and butter 
Bruce's address 
Bryan O'Lynn 
Buy a broom 
Caller Herrin 
Castilian maid 
Castles in the air 
Charity 


LITTLE ANNIE ROO 


Dermot Astore 
Ding, dong, bell 
Don't come late 
Dream is past 
Emerald Isle 
Ever of thee 
Fairy tempter 
Farewell ladies 
Farmer's boy 
Finigan's wake 
Flee as a bird 
Flying trapeze 
Garibaldi hymn 
Ginger's wedding 
Girls and boys 
Give a kiss to me 
Green sleeves 
Gumbo chaff 
Ifail Columbia 
Happy thought 


ri and Mar 
EY, | WHISTL 


Jolly darky 
Jolly raftsman 
Jonny Boker 
Juanita 
Cathleen Aroon 
Katty darling 


Katy’s letter 
Killarney 

Kitty of Coleraine 
-night errant 
Lancashire lass 
Lanigan’s ball 


Law 

Life let us cherish 
Little barefoot 
Little bo-peep 
Little boy blue 
Little sunbeam 


—_ 


Long tail blue 
Long, weary day 


Louisiana belle 


E AND WAIT FOR KATIE, LITTLE FISHER 

The above book, containing the words and music 
of all of above 600 Songs, for sale by all News, Book 
and Music Dealers, or sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of 30 cents (stamps or silver) by 


1X. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass |} CENTS 


Maggie's secret 
Maiden's prayer 
Mary Morrisou 
Mary of Argyle 
Medical student 
Mellow horn 
Men of Harlech 
Miniature 
Minstre] boy 
Minstrel's return 
Miss Lucy Long 
iss Wrinkle 
lodest bachelor 
olly Bawn 
olly Malone 
urmuring sea 
ush, mus 
usical wife 
ly ain countrie 
y country 
y heart is true 
yd Nannie, 77 
y pretty pear 
N Selon debt 
No one to love 
Not married yet 
O baby mine 


4422222227 
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Old Joe 

Old King Cole 
Old King Crow 
Old kitchen clock 
Old maid's ball 
Old oaken bucket 
Old Tubal Cain 
Ole gray goose 


Ole de 
O Mr. Coon! 
Origin of the harp 
Our little queen 
Over there 
Past 
Pilot 
Poachers 
olly 
Poor old maids 
ueer little man 
uilting party 
eel o' Bogie 
Red, red rose 
Resolve 
Robin Adair 
Robinson Crusoe 
Rock-a-bye baby 
Rollicking rams 


Settin' on a rail 
Shabby genteel 
Shule agrah 
Solomon's temple 
Squeak the fife 
Standard-bearer 
Standard watch 
Stopdat knocking 
Sweet Kitty May 
Sweet long ago 
Swiss boy 

Ten little niggers 
Three blind mice 
‘Tis midnight h'r 
ait of Shillelah 
Twilight dews 
Virginia rosebud 
Warblings at eve 
Watchman 
Whisper of love 
Widow Malone 
Willie Riley 
Work, niggers 
Wounded hussar 
Yankee doodle 
Ye merry birds 
Zelma Lee 


AIDEN, and 890 others. 
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HE ESOTERIC. IssuED MONTHLY 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. AT $1.50 A YEAR. 
The Esoteric Magazine is devoted to such sub- 
jects of thought as will, in our judgment, be best 
calculated to promote the highest mental and inte- 
rior unfoldment of its readers; with the earnest 
endeavor to call forth a realization of the purpose 
of creation and Man’s mission and possible attain- 
ments on earth. 
Sent on trial three months for 25 cents. 
ESOTERIC PUBLISHING CO. 
478 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


A practical article for business men, Beauti- 

fully and substantially madein nickel. Agents 

find it the best selling article on the market. 
Write for terms and particulars to 


F. F. OAKLEY & CO., Salina, Kan. 


A Novel and Attractive Entertainment 


FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 
The Japanese Wedding in 
High Life. 


Can make from 850.00 to $200.00 every time. Full 
directions, inclcding costumes furnished at quick 
notice, and rented for $5.00, parties ordering paying 
express charges, For further information address 


Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Corresponding Sec’y of Japanese Committee. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


The Sparrow’s Fall, a sermon by W. G. Gannett. 
cents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


UNITY. 


Oct. 9, 1890 


Aunoungements. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF UNITY. 
One copy, one year, new or renewal, - $1.00. 
Ten new Subscriptions for one year, - 5.00, 


To secure the club rates it is necessary that $5.00 
with part or all of the names be sent in advance, If 
less than ten names are sent with the $5.00, we 
return receipted subscription cards, which will be 
honored for new subscriptions at any subsequent 
time. Any one having sent $5.00 with ten new 
names, will be entitled to send additional new sub- 
scriptions, at so cents each for three months there- 
after. No premium offer applies to club subscrip- 
tions at the so cent rate. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a paper copy of Powell’s LIBERTY AND 
Lire, a volume of seventeen bright and able 
sermons by a prominent author, on the applications 
of modern science to morals and religion. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a handsomely bound copy of Dr. F. H. 
ae Hedge’s late book MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER 
Essays, the regular retail price of which is $2.00, 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
mame and an interesting book on THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY, by George Williamson, M. D., 383 pages 
well bound in cloth, the retail price of which is $1.50. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and Spencer’s DATA OF ETHICS, well bound 
in cloth but printed in rather fine type,price of book 
alone, 60 cents. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIG- 
ION, a handsome cioth-bound yolume, 424 pages, 
being a collection of essays and’ addresses read be- 
fore the Free Religious Association by such writers 
as Samuel Johnson, Wasson, Frothingham, Abbot, 
Potter, Chadwick and Higginson. The publishers’ 
price for the book alone is $1.50, our price 75 cents. 


. For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year toa new 
. name, and THE SAILING OF KING OLAF AND OTHER 
: Poems, by Alice Williams Brotherton, a beautiful 

mat holiday volume of poems, by an author well-known 

. to UNITY’s readers. 


For $1.00 and 15 cents extra for postage, we will 
send UNITY one year to a new name, and two 
substantially bound volumes of SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
STORIES, one by Edward E. Hale and friends working 
under his direction, the other, for little children, by 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman ; 
publishers’ retail price of the two books $1.00 each. 


Last Excursion to the South. 


October 14th the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad (Evansville Route) will 
run their final excursion to the south. 
Rates, one fare for the round trip—tickets 
good thirty days. Chicago city ticket office, 
204 Clark St. William Hill, General Pas- 
senger Ticket Agent. 


Three Harvest Excursions. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & QO. R. R., 
will sell from principal stations on its lines, 
on Tuesdays, Sertember oth and 23d and Oc- 
tober 14th, Harvest Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to points in the farming regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. For tickets 
and further information coucérning these 
excursions, call on your nearest C., B. & Q. 
ticket agent, or address P. S. Eustis, Gen’] 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS ARE RUN 
WEEKLY, 


By L. M. Walters & Uo., Phillips & Co. and 
J. C. Judson & Co... the Veteran 
California Excursion Managers. 

Who Guarantee to Save Those who Patron- 
ize their Excursions from 
$25 to $35. 

The Chicago & Alton and their western railroad con- 
nections have recently placed at disposal of the above 
excursion managers a number of new and very hand- 
some Pullman tourist sleepers. These are modeled 
after the style of the regular Pullman Sleeping Car and 
are built by that company. There is no upholstering 
in the cars, which is the only difference between the 
s Pullman Sleeping Car and Tourist Sleeping Car. These 
_* gentlemen have overcome this by furnishing the cars 
. with new carpets, cushions for the seats in the day time, 
mattresses, pillows,sheets, blankets and curtains for the 
berths at night. Each car is provided with separate 
and commodious toilet rooms for ladies and gentlemen 
in which will be found towels, soap, and all the nec- 
essaries of a toilet room. A colored porter is in charge 
of each car. His sole duty is to cater to the wants of 
passengers, anda courteous Excursion Conductor ac- 

companies each party through to the Coast. 

Both first and second-class tickets are honored in 
these cars. Passengers are charged $4.00 for berths 
trom Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Two 
persons can occupy a berth without additional charge. 

Considering that passengers have all the advantages 
and comforts of a first-class sleeping car these charges 
are very moderate, and save the passenger everything 
claimed by these gentlemen. 

These excursion parties leave Chicago Thursday and 
Saturday of every week via the Chicago & Alton R. 
R. For further particulars apply to any ticket agent 
Chicago & Alton R.R., or to L. M. Walters & Co., J. C. 
Judson & Co., 1% Clark street, or Phillips & Co., 192 
South Clark street, Chicago. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLs act like magicona Weak Stomach. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


Will contain during the fall and winter, among 
other interesting matter, articles on: 


The Evolution of Mind, from a Neo-Lamarckian 
standpoint. By Prof. E. D. Cope. 
The Mechanical Causes of the Evolution of the 
Bivalve Mollusca. By R. T. Jackson. 
The Wild Buffalo of Mindoro. By Prof. J. B. 
Steere. 
The Physiological Effects of Special Feeding on 
Bees. By Prof. A. J. Cooke. 
The Metamorphic Form of the American Newt. 
By Prof. Simon Gage. 
On the Languages and Lore of the Zuni Pueblos. 
By Prof. J. W. Fewkes. 
Subseription, - 64a year. 
Single number, - 406e. 


New subscribers whose names are received before 


as of that date, and the remaining numbers of 1890 
sent to them free. 


FERRIS BROS., Publi 
S. W. Cor. 6 and Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


py picts Baking 
‘Icyea™. Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—ao Years the Standard. 


EVERY WATERPROCF COLLAR or CUFF 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 


BE UP 


TO INOt to &§& plit! 
THE MARK Not to Discolor! 
BEARS THIS MARK, 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


January, 1891, will have their subscription entered | 


$5 in Value for 25 Centsas a Premium for 
Promptness: scx convirions BELOW. 
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LIBERTY STEPS OFF HER PERCH TO ENLIGHTEN THE POLITICAL WORLD. 


DAME AGRICULTURE—YoOu politicians have been flattering me until Iam tired. NowlI will teach you that I 
am not to be fooled any longer. 

POLITICIAN—Oh! Oh! Please let me off this time and I will pass any law you want. 

DaME AGRICULTURE.—* Law!’ Bosh! I have had enough of being set up on a pedestal and called * Liber- 
ty.” and of laws for * protection” that protect other folks. No, I have had enough of your tribe. I will shift for 
myself for a while. 


a —_—_—_————— 
sae 


[SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE RURAL NEW-YORKEB. ] 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER 


S the foremost rural newspaper in the world. Established in 1840, it has become 

a great national farm paper. Its text and illustrations cost more than those 

ofany contemporary. Its writers include the foremost agriculturists in all the 
States from Calfornia to Florida, Texas to Maine. 

It misses thousands of dollars from advertisements that it might make simply 
by keeping silent and winking at humbug “novelties,” instead of exposing them as 
it does in the interest of its readers. 

It maintains what by many is held to be the most practical and valuable experi- 
ment station in America. 

The coming season. it will GIVE AWAY SEEDS or PLANTS of important 
new varieties, originated on Rural Grounds, and WORTH $2 to $3 at usual prices, 
to each subscriber. | 7 

TERMS: $2.00a Year; REST OF THE YEAR FREE to any new subscriber 
who subscribes now for 1891, the subscription to date from the receipt of same to 
Jauuary, 1892. 


ON TRIAL TEN WEEKS and we will send the paper from date till January, 
1892, to the first § 5 who name this paper, and send 
FOR 25 CENTS, 25 cents each for the ten weeks’ trial, as a test of 
this advertisement. 
ce Further, this 25 cents may be deducted from your remittance when 
your subscription for 1891. 


THE RURAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Times Building, NEW YORK. 


= ANYTHING THAT YOU WANT, No MATTER WHAT, at REDUCED PRICES 


— 


You should discriminate as to the books you read 
You cannot read all that are published for want of 
time. Many of them are not worth reading; man 
are useless and ought never to have been pu lished. 
Why not choose the very best; since life is too 
short andtime too valuable to be wasted on ordi. 
nary books, when the very best can be had at the 
same price; andas the value of books consists 
wholly in their literary merits, care and painstak. 
ing should be observed in their selection. 


The Library of American Literature, 


COMPILED ND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN AND 
ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


is an invaluable set of books just completed and 
ready for delivery. 

They are handsomely illustrated with full-page 
portraits. This work is a choice collection of the bes; 
selectionsthatcan be made from all that has been 
written by American authors. It is arranged chron. 
ologically, sothat the reader may ata glance view the 
course of our literature from its inception in 1607 to 
its present variety and eminence. It contains the 
finestexamples of American thought and imagina. 
tion. A complete library in itself, of engrossing in- 
terest throughout, and every line of which reflects 
the best intellect of the period in which it was writ. 
ten. No set of books has been more favorably re. 
ceived by the public and the press, There is nothing 
which surpasses it for the library, a gift or a holiday 
present. It is adapted to the wants of all classes of 
readers. It is and must remain the standard collec. 
tion of our national literature. 

This valuable set of books, covering every branch 
of our national literature, is monumental. Specimen 
pages, samples of the portraits and complete synop 
sis of the work will be forwarded toall parties a: 
dressing W. E. Dibble & Co., Publishers, 260 South 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON. 
Having had occasion to make critical use of. Sted- 
man’s Hutchinson’s Lidraryo/ American Literature, 
Ihave found the selections embodied in the series 
admirably representative of the writers of each 
period The very wide field covered by the publica. 
tion, has required the best critical judgment in the 
choice of specimens, and that judgment is ever, 

where apparent. 

Very respectfully, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress 


OAK KNOLL, DANVERS, MASs. 

I have been looking over the noble volumes with 
hearty satisfaction. So far the great work is admir- 
ably done. The pe and execution seem to me de. 
serving of unqualified praise. A breath of the New 
World blows through it. JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


GREENCASTLE, IND. 

The Library of American Literature contemplates 
no less than a collection of the best specimens of al! 
the authors who have distinguished themselves in 
American letters between the epoch of the planting 
ef the Jamestown colony and the present day. It is 
nota criticism upon literature, but the literature 
itself. The skill of the work consists in the selection 
and the arrangement. In these respects it distances 
allrivalry. So faithfully has the editorial work been 
accomplished, and so justly has the relative value of 
the excerpts been determined, that the compilation 
as a whole may be said to have made an end of liter- 
ary industry in this direction. If I mistake not, this 
Library of American Literature, so-called, will be re- 
garded by the present and the next generation as 
the best aggregate expression of what the American 
mind has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its activity. Respectfully, 

JOHN CLARK RIDPATH 


Premium Offers. 


A copy of THz WESTERN WoRLD, ILLUSTRAT 
included with each of the following offers. Thi 
pa ris published a at Chicago and gives 

nformation of all Government Lands, description 
of every State and Territory with beautiful illustre 
tions of Industries and interesting Scenery. It wii 
also give fullinformation and illustrations of The 
World 8, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 1893, and a great yariety of valuable informatior 
for the Home and Farm applicable to all sections. 


Index Map of any State or Territory........ $ 4 
Dore Art Portfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... ou 
The Every Day Cook Book........ Seoes cece 35 
Ladies Guide to Fancy Work ........s.se00 35 
Everybody’s Law Book,be your own Lawyer 85 
The Modern Book of Wonders.......sece0s ee 35 
How to Propigate and Grow Fruit......... 85 
The American Live Stock Manuel........- 35 
Standard American Poultry Book..... 8S 


**The Horse Fair,” a beautiful icture 
20x34 inches, The original cost, $40,000. . 
** The Sportsman’s Pride,” oil chromo 24x80 50) 


Ropes Commercial Calculator............ ° BY) 
The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness 50) 
The “ Peerless ” Letter Scale, 12 oz........ i) 
20 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous au- 

thors, assorted, worth $1.00 each, bound.. 60 
Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address OW) 


THE WESTERN WorRLD GuIDE AND HAND 

Book of useful information, Maps and 

Histories of all States, Histories of all 

Nations, <A perfect Cyclopedia.......... 65 
Magnetic Insoles, any size,give No. of Shoe 
Any $1.00 Paper and WESTERN WORLD... 1 00 
Atlas of Low Cost Houses with 56 plans... = 1 () 
Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting 1 
The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 


620 Illustrations, Lovell worth $4.00)....... 1 00 
Set Harmonicas, ‘‘Emperorand Conqueror” 1 1) 
The Pearl Rug Maker. .......ccccscses eo 
Puritan Fountain Pen............ ecccsecese 863 U 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ.......... a. 2e 


Family Medicine Chest, charges paid..... ee 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vol 1 
Waverly Novels by Walter Scott, 15 Vols. 1 
The Little Beauty Clock ;zgood Timekeeper i 
Beautiful Oil Painting, 24x30 with Frame 1 
Plain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense i 
The * Cricket” Scroll Saw.........ccecsccee : 

8 

8 

4 


hi 

Life-Size Portrait by mail,send Photograph oh 
The *“* Anna”’ Accordeon, (worth 10.00). ee U 
Solid Silverine Dust Proof Watch........ of 
ebster’s Unabridged Dictionary.......... 00 
The “Climax”? Photograph Outfit.......... 5 
Cash or Deed Box with Combination Luck 6 W 
Champion Lawn Mower, I2inches,......... 7 © 


Dinner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern. 10 00 

Sample copy of Paper and 100 page Cubbing Cat- 

logue, with 1,000 offers, sent by mail for 10 Cents. 
Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, !!!. 


"Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10 ! 
_ Prices Lower than the Lowest 00 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harnes’. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1. ? 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.0) 

Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 

1000 other cles at Half Price. 

CHTCAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 


ODELL Double Case TYPE WRITER 


It has 78 Characters, and is the only 
with Check Perforator attachment. Is fast taking 
the lead of all Type Writers Larger sales than 
all otherscombined. Send for circulars. 

ODELL TYPE WRITER CO , 85 Fifth 4v., Chicago. 


Only $20. 


ALMER’S Pronouncing Dictionary of 2500 inusical 


in return for sending us clubs of subscriptions. 


terms, 25 cts. H.R, PALMER, Box 2481, N. ¥> 


